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Harry Greening’s Rainbow II] ran beautifully and would have won the Gold Cup except for a rudder pin sheering off. 


The 150-Mile Sweepstakes and Gold Cup Race 


Fine Racing and a Big Fleet on the Detroit Regatta 


IVE full days of power boat 

racing, which included the two 
biggest events of the motor boat 
world, constitute a pretty ambitious 
program for any club to pull off, 
but the Detroit Yacht Club got away 
with it in great style and the various 
events scheduled produced some of 
the best racing ever seen in this 
country. The program included 
races for the Gold Cup, the miost 
coveted trophy in motor boat rac- 
ing, the much heralded $25,000 
Sweepstakes, and the Sallan trophy 
race, besides many others. 

If the racing had been confined 
to the water, everything would have 
been lovely and we’d all have come 
away with the feeling that it had 
been “the best ever.” But unfor- 
tunately it was transferred, in the 
principal event, to the starter’s 
barge and the club dock after the 
boats had finished, and for a while 
it looked as if, as General Grant 
unce said: “It would be fought out 
on that line if it took all summer.” 
From the view point of a bystander 
it looked as if the battle on shore 
would have more bearing on the re- 
sult than the one on the Detroit 
River. Its results were certainly 
more far-reaching. 

The program which covered the 
days from August 30th to Septem- 
ber 3rd, called for three 30-mile 
heats for the Gold Cup, three for 
the Sallan trophy for cruisers, races 
for the De Roy trophy for 30-Mile 
Runabouts, for the Seibert . and 
Morgan trophies, a Chance race, for 
everything that was fit to float, and 
the 150-mile sweepstakes. 


The Gold Cup Race 


The Gold Cup event was the most 
interesting of an interesting “card.” 
It brought a fine fleet to the line 
including the new Rainbow III, 
owned and driven by that thorough 
sportsman Harry Greening, of 
Hamilton, Ont., Goldfish, a new 
boat of Edsel Ford’s; Packard 
Chriscraft and Baby Packard, 
owned by Col. J. G. Vincent; Lady 
Shores, H. C. Rose; Curtiss Baby 
Gar, one of the numerous “Gar” 
Wood fleet, and Baby June, owned 
by George C. Hall, of Buffalo. 
The event is now limited to boats 
of not over 625 cubic inches piston 
displacement and this year’s event 
showed a great development in 
speed and consistency in this limited 
class. 

It resulted in three hotly con- 
tested heats, all run in ideal water 
conditions and it almost resulted in 
the coveted cup going to Canada. 
It would have gone there but for a 
broken cotter pin in a rudder on the 
next to the last lap of the last race. 

In the first heat, Baby Packard 
turned over at the start, throwing 
her driver, Col. J. G. Vincent, into 
the river, and she was eliminated 
thereafter. 


Rainbow III won the first two 
heats easily. She was beautifully 
driven by Harry Greening, who 
carefully took the turns wide, to 
keep out of the wash, and worked 
into the lead on the straightways. 
In the third race he had the event 
sewed up when on the ninth lap of 
the 10-lap course he was seen to 
slow up and the mechanician was 





observed aft examining the rudder. 
The pin had sheered off at the bot- 
tom of the strut and while the boat 
went on and finished under reduced 
speed the best she got was a tie on 
points with Packard Chriscraft 
and the cup went to the latter 
as the rules say that in the 
event of a tie the boat making the 
fastest elapsed time for the three 
heats wins. There is no doubt that 
Rainbow III was the best boat in 
the race. She won two races while 
Packard Chriscraft took but one 
(the last) and it looks as if the 
system of scoring points had some- 
thing wrong in it when first place 
does not count for more than it 
does. In the second race the Cur- 
tiss Baby Gar, driven by Gar Wood, 
went over the starting line too soon 
and her driver refused to heed the 
recall flag. He went on, and at the 
end made one more lap to compen- 
sate for the failure to return. The 
Committee allowed it, though the 
ruling seems somewhat forced. 
However it would have made no 
difference in the result. Rainbow's 
driver had the sympathy of every 
true sportsman in spite of the fact 
that the crowd on the stands, with 
mob psychology, cheered when he 
broke down right in front of them. 
Lady Shores, driven by her owner, 
ran a fine consistent race. Rainbow 
is a beautiful running craft, and is 
a credit to her designer, builder and 
owner. She is powered with a new 
Packard motor of 618 inches piston 
displacement. 
The 150 Mile Sweepstakes 


Of course the big event in popu- 
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bine 4 , , ; Horace E. Dodge. 
Commodore Alec I. McLeod, “ae Win ~ . J. G. Vincent 
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Above Caleb P. Bragg at wheel of 
Packard Chriscrafi III. 


Walter B. Wilde, Commodore F. R. Still, 
& ey A. T. Griffith and W. D. Edenburn. 


W. C: Morehead and C, G. Armory. 
A few of those who helped to make the Detroit Regatta a success. 





Harry. Greening, owner of the Rainbow. 














lar interest was the much adver- 
tised sweepstakes which carried 
with it $25,000 in cash prizes. The 
giving of large cash prizes always 
brings a professional element into 
the sport, and this was most ap- 
parent in this race. Of the 16 boats 
which appeared at the starting line 
at least nine were owned by manu- 
facturers of boats or engines. It is 
hard for an amateur, in it for sport 
alone, to go up against this kind of 
a game, but if it is understood be- 
forehand and one goes in with his 
eyes open, perhaps it is all right. 
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Sweepstakes without a stop. 


As an incentive for the development 
of boats and engines, large cash 
prizes may be justified. As a means 
of getting people interested for the 
sake of the sport, they are not ad- 
visable or, it would seem, necessary. 

The long grind of 150 miles 
brought two big surprises. One 
was the speed obtained, over 50 
miles an hour for the whole course, 
and the other the large number of 





Belle Isle Bear Cat ran 150 miles in the 


one and then the other nosing into 
the lead. Finally, the Teddy drew 
ahead as Geo. Wood stepped on the 
gas, and before the race was over 
she had lapped the Vincent boat. 
Packard Chriscraft III also ran a 
consistent race, as did the smaller 
powered Rainbow III, and these 
finished 3rd and 4th, respectively. 
The winner’s average for the 150 
miles was 50.07 miles, and she ran 
the distance without coming into the 
pit for re-fueling. Packard Chris- 
craft II’s average was 48.45 miles 
per hour. 


Musketeer I, one of the Dodge entries. 


boats that went through the 150 
miles at top speed, 8 of the 15 
which actually crossed the starting 
line finishing. Muskateer II turned 
turtle and threw out her driver, 
Louis Disbrow, the professional au- 
tomobile racer, while she was get- 
ting into position before the start. 
This; happened on the straightway 
and not when the boat was turning. 

The race developed into a hot duel 
between Gar Wood’s Teddy, driven 
by George Wood, and Vincent’s 
Packard Chriscraft II driven by 
her owner. . For lap after lap these 
boats raced neck and neck, first 
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It was an incident in this race 
that caused all the trouble. The 
rules called for all engines to be en- 
tirely closed with hatches. On the 
43rd lap the hatch on the Teddy, 
not being fastened, was lost over- 
board, or blew overboard, and 
though it was picked up by a patrol 
boat the crew of the Teddy did not 
stop on the next lap to retrieve it. 
The Race Committee, noticing that 
she was running without the hatch, 
started to flag her in to the pits to 
have it replaced. Whereupon Gar 
Wood, owner of the boat, who was 
on the judges stand protested for- 
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cibly, not to say heatedly, and 
talked the committee out of its de- 
cision to make the boat stop and re- 
place the hatch. After running six 
laps without this part of the equip- 
ment, Wood himself flagged the 
boat into the dock on the 49th lap, 
replaced the hatch with one from 
another of his boats, and the Teddy 
ran her last lap and finished with 
the hatch in place. She was 
awarded the race, whereupon Col. 
Vincent protested the action of the 
committee and asked for Teddy’s 
disqualification. 

Unfortunately, there were some 
heated remarks on the dock of the 
D. Y. C. right after the race as to 
who was a sport and a gentleman 
and who was not, which were more 
or less out of place and beside the 
mark. Then there was a banquet 
ashore which didn’t serve to act as 
oil on the troubled waters, and then 
the Race Committee met on Col. 
Vincent’s protest, and published 
their findings, which did not sustain 
the protest but gave the race to 








Packard Chriscraft, winner of the Gold Cup. 


Teddy, on the grounds that the rule 
requiring hatches was ambiguous 
(they recommended it should be 
clarified for future events) and that 
there was a misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation of the rule on the 
part of-the crew of Teddy. 
Promptly after rendering the deci- 
sion the whole race committee re- 
signed in a body to Gar Wood, 
President of the Yachtsman’s As- 
sociation. The grounds for the 
resignation were that the two mem- 
bers who were running the race 
were lax in judgment in permitting 
the owner of several of the com- 
peting boats to talk them out of 
their duty, while two other mem- 
bers, who were driving boats in the 
race instead of being on their job 
on the Committee barge, resigned 
because they were lax in their duty. 
The fifth member of the Commit- 
tee was lucky enough to be in Mex- 
ico at the time of the race. Prob- 
ably the other four wished they had 
been there. So that’s that. 

There was some ten or twelve 
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thousand dollars at stake in first 
money, but this was nothing to the 
honor of being the winner. Wood 
got the decision, and he had the 
faster boat, but he certainly hasn’t 
gained in prestige by the result. 
The poor Committee are the ones 
to be pittied. Ruining a $25,000 
150-mile Sweepstakes ain’t all beer 
and skittles. 

In the big event the performance 
of the Bear Cat VI, a stock run- 
about with a stock Hall-Scott en- 
gine, against a fleet of boats espe- 
cially built for the race was remark- 
able. She ran the 150 miles with- 
out a stop, each lap varying but a 
few seconds, and averaged 35.4 
miles per hour. Not fast enough to 
win, but close to boats that were 
specially built racers. 


ras 


Teddy, winner of the 150-mile Swesgutaben. 


To get back to the racing, if we 
can. Lady Shores, owned by How- 
ard C. Rose, won the De Roy 
Trophy. Edsel Ford’s Woodfish 
won the Seibert Trophy, while the 
cruiser Whitewood took the Sallan 
Trophy after one day’s heat was 
thrown out and resailed because all 
of the boats but two covered the 
wrong course. Kinda’ hard on the 
two who knew they knew what they 
were doing. Baby June won the 
Chance race on the water; in the 
drawing some other lucky guy held 
the winning number. Altogether it 
was a great regatta. We'll all be 
back there again next year. 





A Cruising Club Rendezvous 


A part of the fleet of the Cruis- 
ing Club of America rendezvoused 





150-Mile Sweepstakes of Yachtsmans Association of America. 


Course, 50 laps 


of 3 miles each, September 3. Start 2 P. M. 


Av. miles 


‘Elapsed 
Time 
2-59-55 
3-05-43 
3-23-23 
3-39-24 
3-44-22 
3-56-04 
4-14-07 
4-59-34 


per 
Boat 

Teddy 

Packard Chriscraft II 

Packard Chriscraft III 

Rainbow III 

Curtiss Baby Gar, Jr. 

Baby Gar I 

Bear Cat VI 

Baby June 

Adieu III 

Janet Virginia II 

Miss Packard 

Snapshot II 

Brun 

Greyhound, Jr. 

Curtis Nicnac 

Musketeer II 


44.2 
41.0 
40,1 
37.8 
35.4 
30.2 


* Hit driftwood. 


hour Position Owner 
.07 


Went out on 10th lap 
Went out on Ist lap 
Went out on 20th lap 
Went out on 24th lap 
* Went out on 2d lap 
Went out on 38th lap 
Went out on 22d lap F, G. Ericson 
Capsized before start 
Fastest lap, Teddy, 3-16-16—55.1 miles. 


Driver 
Geo. Wood 
J. G. Vincent 
Caleb Bragg 
H. B. Greening 
Lou Wood 
C. F. Chapman 
J. McCarthy 


Gar Wood 
J. G. Vincent 
J. G. Vincent 
H. B. Greening 
Gar Wood 
Gar Wood 
E. M. Gregory 
Geo. C. Hall Geo. C. Hall 
Webb Jay Webb Jay 
W. Plummer, Jr. W. Plummer, Jr. 
. G. Vincent Joe Boyer 
. W. Stroh John Stroh 
Gar Wood Phil Wood 
E. B. Ford P. Strasburg 
F. G, Ericson 


H. E. Dodge L. Disbrow 


Whitewood, owned by A. R. Hackett, won the Sallan Trophy for cruisers. 


When er lost her engine hatch 


it nearly caused a riot. 


at Gloucester, Mass., at the time of 
the 300th celebration of the found- 
ing of that ancient city of fish, dur- 
ing which the racing between three 
fishing schooners, Shamrock, Eliza- 
beth Howard and Henry Ford 
formed the chief attraction. 
Captain H. A. Wise Wood’s Sea 
Lady acted as flagship, and followed 
the fishermen out in their first at- 
tempt to sail the race. Among the 
boats present were the little 26-ft. 
schooner Widow, owned by R. H. 
Moore, the ketches Cynosure and 
Consuelo, owned by Hobart and 
Ellsward Ford, respectively; the 
sloop Shag, owned by John Robin- 
son, Jr., the Spinthrift, the power 
cruiser Old Glory, owned by Geo. 
Bunnell and several others. It was 
the largest fleet of yachts of any sin- 
gle organization at Gloucester. Sev- 
eral of the boats made the voyage 
from New York just to be present. 


The fueling pits for the Sweepstakes. 
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Some of the schooners of New York Yacht Club ewiie. Left to right—the new Wildfire, Queen Mab, Bachantvees, winner of the 


King's Cup, and Princess. 










With the New York Yacht Club Fleet on Its 


Cruise to the Vineyard 


HE cruise of the New York 

Yacht Club this year was a 
most enjoyable one. The fleet gath- 
ered in New London harbor on 
Tuesday, August 14, and it dis- 
banded after the race for the King’s 
Cup on Wednesday, August 22. 
There was racing every day except 
one. That was on Sunday when 
the fleet remained at anchor at Mat- 
tapoisett and the yachtsmen fretted 
because a splendid breeze was blow- 
ing to waste. 

This year the big cruise was pre- 
ceded by a joint cruise of the Larch- 
mont and Indian Harbor Yacht 
Clubs which carried the yachts 
along from the western end of Long 
Island Sound in three runs, with 
stops at Black Rock, Duck Island 
Roads and New London and these 
three runs were also very enjoyable. 
So that from start to finish the 
yachtsmen took part in eight squad- 
ron runs, including both cruises, and 
two big races, those for the Astor 
and King’s Cups. 

Everyone was happy. There was 
no faultfinding anywhere. The 
weather was variable. At times the 
wind fell light and fitful and gave 
the skippers opportunities to take 
advantage of shifts and of their 
knowledge of tides and currents. 
Then at times the wind was from 
fresh to strong and made glorious 
racing. The race for the King’s 
Cup was a fitting climax to the 
cruise and it will long be remem- 
bered by those who participated in 


it or who were fortunate enough to 5 
witness it. 

Commodore Harold S. Vander- 
bilt led the squadron on his schooner 
Vagrant and he participated in all 


By ARTHUR F. ALDRIDGE 


the races. With him on the Va- 
grant as his staff were Secretary 
George A. Cormack, Fleet Captain 
John Parkinson, Fleet Surgeon 
Samuel A. Brown and Captain W. 
Butler Duncan. In some of the 
races Commodore Vanderbilt had 
as guests, Rear Commodore Vin- 
cent Astor, and Clinton Mackenzie. 

Rear Commodore Vincent Astor 
had the regatta committee as his 
guests on the Nourmahal. This 
new committee, Gherardi Davis, 
chairman, Clinton Mackenzie and 
Oliver Iselin, worked hard in the in- 
terest of the sport and set a new 
record in that it did not follow any 
beaten tracks, but managed affairs 
in a common sense way, much to 
the delight of all. For instance, it 


started in to check up the lengths 





= wonderful race. 


of some of the courses instead of 
accepting former standards and it 
found that the Block Island course 
over which Astor Cup and Goelet 
Cup races have been sailed for 
many years, was not 38 nautical 
miles as has been taken for granted, 
but measures 36.8 nautical miles. 
Perhaps now some yachtsman may 
figure out that had this correction 
been made years ago he might have 
won a cup or he might have lost a 
cup credited to his yacht, as the 
case might be. 

In the instructions for the King’s 
Cup it was stated that the course 
would be “approximately” 30 nauti- 
cal miles. Formerly the length of 
the course was given as absolute. 
It is impossible to lay an equilateral 
triangle of 10 miles to each leg 
without going into quarter points 
and so the length was an approxi- 
mate one and Lieutenant Comman- 
der Hall Hendron, U.S.N., went on 
the tug used to lay the turning 
marks and then by taking sextant 
angles of fixed marks on shore and 
on the light vessels, fixed the length 
as 29.4 nautical miles, on which 
length time allowances were fig- 
ured. 

It is many years since any of the 
big schooners were in commission 
and racing and the presence of 
William E. Iselin’s fine yacht En- 
chantress helped very much to make 
the cruise the success it was. En- 
chantress took part in every squad- 
ron run and in both cup events and 
she won the King’s Cup, sailing a 
She also won the 


= Navy Challenge Cup for schooners 


The flag ship of the fleet, Commodore 
Harold S. Vanderbilt's Vagrant. 





on the first squadron run to Block 
Island. In other races she did not 
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have wind strong enough to drive 
her to her best speed and sometimes 
when she seemed to have the race 
won she would run out of the wind 
and be beaten by one of the smaller 
schooners’ which brought up a 
stronger wind with her. Before the 
war there were two cups each day 
for schooners in one class and two 
cups for sloops and the small 
yachts did not race against the large 
ones. This is, of course, a better 
arrangement; but in those days the 
fleet of racing yachts was larger 
than it is today and warranted of- 
fering the additional prizes. When 
yachting is back on its old plane, 
and it is coming back very fast, the 
same divisions probably will be 
made again. 

The Wildfire, Captain Charies L. 
Harding’s new Herreshoff schooner, 
was a big attraction in the racing. 
This yacht is rigged very like the 
Queen Mab. She has a jib-headed 
mainsail but her foremast is much 
longer than that of Queen Mab. 
She is a very fast vessel and very 
close winded. She seems to be un- 
der powered, too, for in the race for 
the King’s Cup she stood up better 
than the others. Unfortunately her 
sails were poor. A new suit had 
been ordered of Ratsey but could 
not be finished in time. Captain 
Harding had as his guests on the 
yacht R. de B. Boardman, O. Tur- 
ner, Philip Hartt, L. Morgan, L. B. 
Russell and Percy D. Haughton, a 
very clever and keen racing after 
guard which made few mistakes. 

Sonnica, resplendent in a new 
suit of sails, was a prominent con- 
tender in all the races but she did 





Ihe schooner Wildfire, owned by Charles L. Harding, was a big prize winner on the cruise. 


not win any of the big prizes. 

On the Queen Mab were Captain 
“Nat” Ayer, Charles K. Bel- 
knap, Benjamin C. Towner, Robert 
W. Emmons 2d and John E. Harold 
and this yacht proved a thorn in the 
side of all the others because she is 
fast, was smartly handled and be- 
cause of her size was in receipt of 
a big time allowance. 

Harold Wesson _ raced _ the 
schooner Norka and Harvey J. 
Flint raced the Wanderer IX in 
some of the runs. This is a Mower 
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designed yacht, a. fine cruiser but 
she needed more wind to enable her 
to show her sterling good qualities. 

Two of the 50-footers were out. 
This class will be out strong next 
year according to present plans of 
the owners. Captain F. D. M. 
Strachan was on the Harpoon and 
he had with him Robert N. Bavier, 
William B. Ford and F. D. M. 
Strachan, Jr. The Virginia, owned 
by L. F. Crofoot, was the other 
“50” on the cruise. The “forties” 
furnished fine sport. This is one 
of the best one-design classes on 
record. The owners are all keen 
sportsmen and race hard. Eight 
yachts took part in the racing. 

Three of the 39-footers raced. 
On the Nimbus with E. P. Alker 
were Robert Meyer, and Donald H. 
Cowl. On the Grey Dawn were 
Philip H. Johnson and Butler Whit- 
ing and the Maisie was sailed by 
Harold Tobey. 

The “thirties,” of course, took 
their share of the prizes. The 
Alice, owned by Gherardi Davis, 
chairman of the Regatta Commit- 
tee, was sailed by William G. Low, 
Jr., Arnold Wood and Walter R. 
Gherardi, Jr. Banzai was sailed by 
Edmund Lang. Ogden Reid sailed 
the Lena. The Oriole was handled 
by S. C. Pirie, while J. B. Dun- 
baugh and “Corney” Shields sailed 
the Countess. On the Minx were 
W. H. Hoffman and S. Potter, and 
on the Nautilus, C. M. Brooks, J. H. 
Ottley, Jr. and Porter Buck. 

The first run on August 15 was 
from New London to Block Island 











and the course selected took the 
yachts to Race Rock, then to a buoy 
off Green Hill Point and then to the 
finish at the entrance to the Great 
Salt Pond. The wind was from 
west by south and it was light and 
fluky all day. After passing Race 
Rock some yachts held in shore 
while others stood off shore tacking 
down wind. Near the finish the 
wind hauled making it a close fetch. 
Enchantress sailed the 343% miles 
in 5 hours, 5 minutes, 32 seconds 


Dead before it. The forty-footer Squaw, showing 
which are causing consider 


and was a winner in a special class 
and of the Navy Challenge Cup. 

Trolita beat Wildfire in the Class 
D race and Queen Mab won in her 
class. Grey Dawn won the Navy 
Challenge Cup for sloops and was 
a winner in her class. Harpoon, 
Butterfly, Squaw and Nautilus 
were the class winners. 

The Salt Pond looked most at- 
tractive the next morning. It was 
well filled with the yachts, the larg- 
est and mest picturesque being Com- 
modore Arthur Curtiss James’s 
bark-rigged Aloha. The run was to 
Newport and the yachts started in 
a light wind from N.E. This meant 


a beat, but when clear of the island 
the wind died out and later came in 
fresh from S.E. by E. Enchantress 
led the fleet at the finish but was 
beaten on corrected time by Wild- 
fire for the Rear Commodores’ Cup 
for schooners. Banshee won the 
cup for sloops. The class winners 
were Enchantress, Wildfire, Queen 
Mab, Harpoon, Banshee, Butterfly, 
Grey Dawn and Nautilus. 

The Astor Cups were sailed over 
the Sow & Pigs course in a light 


rag tases spinnaker, the advantages of 
able discussion. 

wind from east by south. The first 
leg was to windward. Wildfire 
won the schooner cup and Harpoon 
won the sloop cup. Enchaniress, 
was the first yacht to finish but did 
not save her time. 

From Newport the yachts raced 
to Mattapoisett. The wind was 
very light from east by south, un- 
til the fleet got into Buzzards Bay 
and then it freshened to a nice sail- 
ing strength. It was tedious sailing 
early in the race and the skippers 
tried to work the tide and to catch 
the catspaws with more or less suc- 
cess. Enchantress was the first to 
reach the Hen & Chickens Light 
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vessel, followed by Wildfire 15 
minutes later, Harpoon, Queen 
Mab, and Grey Dawn. Enchantress 
then held straight for the finish and 
ran into a calm spot where she lost 
the race. The others were able to 
avoid this and the yachts that held 
over to Penekese caught a better 
wind and did well. Wduldfire won 
the Alumni Association Cup for 
schooners and Maisie won the cup 
for sloops. The class winners were 
Enchantress, Wildfire, Queen Mab, 
Alice (class N), Harpoon, Maisie, 
Squaw and Minz. 

After a day’s rest the squadron 
proceeded to Vineyard Haven and 
as there was a fine breeze from 
N.N.E. when the yachts started 
they were sent around the Hen & 
Chickens and Vineyard Sound Light 
vessels and then through Vineyard 
Sound to a finish off West Chop. 
The wind, however, failed again. 
In spite of this Enchantress worked 
out a big lead which she held until 
off Tarpaulin Cove where she was 
becalmed. The rest of the yachts 
were bringing up a freshening wind 
and Queen Mab was able to win 
the Commodores Cup for schooners 
and Maisie won the cup for sloops. 
The class winners were Sonnica, 
Queen Mab, Irolita, Harpoon, 
Squaw, Alice (Class N), Maisie 
and Oriole. 

The race back to Newport was a 
splendid one. The yachts started in 
a S.W. wind of about 14-miles’ 
strength and which increased to- 
wards the finish. They beat 
through Vineyard Sound to the 
Vineyard Sound Light Vessel and 
then reached the rest of the jour- 
ney. Enchantress in this race 
showed some remarkable speed. 
Her elapsed time was 3 hours, 19 
minutes, 25 seconds for the 37% 
nautical miles, 20 of which was on 
the wind. At the start Enchantress 
fouled Vagrant and she did not 
cross the finish line, her time being 
taken from the wrong side of the 
Nourmahal in order to show what 
she had done. Queen Mab won the 
Vice Commodores’ Cup for schoon- 
ers and Nautilus the sloop cup, but 
Nautilus was protested for shifting 
ballast during the race and in the 
event of the protest being sustained 
the cup will go to Adios, that yacht 
beating Grey Dawn 23 seconds on 
corected time. 

The class winners were Vagrant, 
Queen Mab, Medora, Grey Dawn, 
Mistral, and Nautilus or Adios. 

The King’s Cup race was sailed 
in a strong wind from W.N.W., 
blowing 26 miles at the start and 
increasing to 32 at the finish and 
the puffs were more than 36 miles. 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Alain Gerbault, who sailed single handed across the Atlantic. 





Firecrest was an old type British cutter, designed by Dixon Kemp. 


Alone on the North Atlantic for One Hundred Days 


Intrepid Frenchman Wages Successful Single-Handed Battle Against the Elements. 


a. hours before daylight on 
Saturday, September 15th, a 
small, weatherbeaten packet, her 
sails tattered, torn and patched, her 
rigging sadly awry, dropped anchor 
of Fort Totten, Long Island, and 
her all but exhausted skipper, Alain 
J. Gerbault, heaved a weary but 
triumphant sigh at having success- 
fully accomplished a feat of single 
handed cruising in his little cutter 
Firecrest which entitles him to a 
prominent seat in the nautical Hall 
of Fame alongside such celebrities 
as Slocum, Blackburn and Voss. 
For be it known that Gerbault, 
alone and unaided, sailed Firecrest 
from Gibraltar to New York, tak- 
ing 100 days for the trip, battling 
successfully against head winds, 
storms, calms, accidents and sick- 
ness. Wet, exhausted, and at one 
time discouraged, he gamely per- 
sisted against overwhelming odds, 
and finally succeeded in fighting his 
way to his goal. 

Accompanied by “Typhoon Bill” 
Nutting, I reached Fort Totten 
Monday, September 17th, two 
days after Gerbault’s arrival. Sure 
enough, there lay the little: Fire- 
crest alongside a Government wharf 
—but no Gerbault. I wondered if 
he was below “caulking off”; or 
possibly he might be ill in some 
hospital after his many hardships. 
So you can imagine my surprise 
when the local sea dog in charge 
of Firecrest laconically informed us 
that the Frenchman was “up to the 
Fort, playing tennis.” It was a 
fact. And not only was he playing 
tennis, two days after his arduous 
voyage, but he was playing on a 
cement court, against the Fort Tot- 
ten champion—and he won his 
match ! 

We located Gerbault on his way 
from the courts, accompanied by a 
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swarm of photographers and re- 
porters. Loading him and two 
friends into the car, we were soon 
aboard Firecrest, the photogra- 
phers and reporters taking charge 
of Gerbault while Nutting and I in- 
vestigated every nook and cranny 
of the staunch little craft which 
had served her plucky skipper so 
well. 

We found Firecrest to be a real 
old-style English cutter of the type 
so popular twenty or thirty years 
ago, flush deck, very narrow and 
deep. Designed by Dixon Kemp, 
she is 35 ft. overall, 30 ft. water- 
line, 8% ft. beam, and a little over 
7 ft. draft, thick in the garboards 
and with a very weak bilge. Built 
32 years ago, of heavy sawn oak 
frames, oak planking below the 
waterline and teak above, her won- 
derfully fine condition bears mute 
testimony to her splendid construc- 
tion. 

For ballast, she has a long, heavy 
lead shoe on her keel, of unknown 
weight, and inside is stowed an ad- 
ditional 3,000 lbs. of lead. The 
layout of Firecrest is typical of 
many boats of her size and type. 
First comes the forepeak and galley. 
Then comes the main cabin with 
two berths, separated from the fore- 
peak by full-length lockers on each 
side. Next, there are two more 
lockers, then a double stateroom 
with built-in berths, lockers, book- 
shelves, etc. Abaft the stateroom 
is the lazarette, reached from a 
hatch on deck, for the stowage of 
supplies, sails, gear, etc. All the 
quarters are cramped due to the 
very narrow beam of the boat. 
Two small skylights provide ven- 
tilation and light and small hatches 
lead to forepeak and main cabin. 

The rig is typical of the old Eng- 
lish cutters, with mast stepped well 





aft, and a long bowsprit of the 
housing, or reefing, variety. Sails 
consist of mainsail, topsail, foresail 
(or forestaysail), jib and jib top- 
sail, the two latter being set flying. 
There is also a squaresail for run- 
ning before it, instead of the usual 
spinnaker. A roller reefing gear 
completes the outfit. 

Finally rescuing Gerbault from 
the clutches of the reporters and 
movie operators, we hustled him off 
to supper, and during the evening 
and following morning, managed to 
elicit from him some of the details 
of his trip. We found him to be 
a little above medium height, slen- 
der but very wiry, and a bundle of 
nervous energy. Notwithstanding 
his recent hardships, he gave every 
appearance of being in splendid 
health and spirits. His tanned skin 
glowed, his gray eyes wete clear 
and penetrating, while his catlike 
actions were an indication of the 
remarkable amount of nervous 
energy stowed away even after the 
nerve racking experiences he had 
just come through. Through one 
of his friends I learned that during 
the World War he was a French 
Aviation Ace. He is an expert ten- 
nis player, and numbers among his 
friends many of the world’s rank- 
ing players, both here and abroad. 

Starting his trip from Gibraltar 
on June 23rd, Gerbault took a 
course to the southward of the 
straight line in order to get the 
benefit of the trade winds. His 
third day out the first of his diffi- 
culties arose when the worm on his 
roller reefing gear began to strip, 
this being caused, he explained, by 
the gear being too light for the job. 
Although there were no reef points 
in his mainsail, Gerbault refused to 
be discouraged, and from that point 
on, he reefed his sail by lowering 
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The gear looked 
days at sea. 

away completely, and rolling up the 
required amount by hand. This 
alone is enough to show his remark- 
able determination and pluck—but 
this was only a starter. 

Finally striking the trades, Ger- 
bault bent north on his course, and 
for several days was blessed with 
splendid weather. At one time, 
with his squaresail set, his log 
showed 31 miles in a 3-hour run, 
and 91 miles in a 10-hour period, 
remarkable speed for a boat only 
35 feet long. 

A period of calm followed the 
favorable breezes, and shortly after 
this his troubles commenced, in the 
shape of strong head winds, against 
which the little ship battled vali- 
antly. The winds several times 
reached storm velocity. Repeat- 
edly swept by heavy seas, Gerbault 
kept on in the face of continued 
mishaps. First he carried away his 
forestaysail—blown right out of the 
bolt ropes. Next his jib went. He 
set makeshifts, and kept on. His 
topsail next blew away. And an- 
other jib. Finally, in a bad storm, 
Gerbault, exhausted with his con- 
tinuous efforts of steering, making 
repairs, and the racking motion of 
the boat, hove-to under a forestay- 
sail and went below to try and get 
some rest and possibly some hot 
food, leaving his ship to care for 
herself as best she might. 

His stove, a kerosene affair, re- 
fused to function, so he turned in 
to try and get some sleep, thor- 
oughly exhausted, and a bit dis- 
couraged at being soaking wet for 
fourteen consecutive days. Awak- 
ening a few hours later, he went on 
deck only to find the storm worse 
and his forestaysail again in tat- 
ters. Gerbault merely laughed, and 
went below to struggle with the 
stove again. This time he was suc- 
cessful, and fortified with “a fine 





as if it had been one hundred 





meal of bacon and tea,” began to 
repair his damages. 

Finally getting a trysail set, 
things again began to look prom- 
ising, when Firecrest pumped into 
a heavy sea, and her bowsprit 
snapped off short at the gammon 
iron, a shackle in the bobstay hav- 
ing let go. With seas sweeping 
over him, struggling, fighting, and 
probably cursing, Gerbault rescued 
the end of the bowsprit swinging 
wildly to leeward at the end of the 
jibstay. Belaying this, he then un- 
shipped the butt end of the bow- 
sprit at the bitts, shipped the other 
end through the gammon_ iron, 
lashed and bolted it down, and Lo!, 
Firecrest was ready to resume her 
battle with the elements. But not 
for long. -For as Gerbault was 
about ready to set a rag of sail, 
his port shrouds carried away at 
the hounds. Nothing daunted, he 
went aloft on the whipping spar and 
actually made repairs in the midst 
of a terrific blow, with his little 
craft plunging and rolling, and in 
imminent danger of being pitch- 
forked into the seething waters be- 
neath him. How he managed it I 
don’t know. But he did, and al- 


though he found it impossible to re- 
pair the bobstay, he sailed right on 
without it, and the jury rig stood 





Gerbault and “Bill” Nutting aboard Firecrest. 


Firecrest and her skipper (center) and Sam Wetherill of Yacutinc’s Staff (left). 
Note detail of outboard end of roller reefing gear on boom. 
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the strain and took him safely to 
port. 

Slowly but surely, many days be- 
hind schedule, Firecrest was finally 
approaching the American coast, 
when she was overtaken by heavy 
westerly storms and driven far to 
the eastward. More sails weré 
blown away. Again there was 
trouble with the rigging, but this 
time of a less serious nature. The 
storms abating, Gerbault resumed 
his course, only to be taken ill on 
account of the water in one of his 
tanks going bad. After several 
days of lonely suffering, during 
which he made scarcely any prog- 
ress, he spoke a Greek steamer, and 
secured a supply of fresh water and 
a bag of ship’s biscuit. This was 
84 days after leaying Gibraltar— 
and it was the first ship he had 
sighted since leaving! With re- 
turning health and revived spirits 
he resumed his fight. And twelve 
days later, or 96 days from Gibral- 
tar, he finally sighted land, which 
proved to be Nantucket. 

The next four days were among 
the hardest of his trip, for he was 
in the steamer lanes, close to land, 
and eternal vigilance was the price 
of safety. For 80 hours he went 
without sleep. He had no large 
scale chart. But nothing daunted, 
he worked his way slowly past 
Block Island, through the Race and 
up Long Island Sound, finally 
dropping anchor off Fort Totten, 
victorious at last in a battle which 
will go down in history as one of 
the gamest single handed struggles 
ever waged on the ocean. 

There are many remarkable fea- 
tures about Gerbault’s feat, not the 
least of which was his peculiar diet. 
His mainstays in the food line were 
tea, bacon, biscuit and potatoes. 
Outside of potatoes, he carried no 

(Continued on page 244) 
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Captain F. Einsle at the stick of Sowitasgohi on the run from 
Southampton to Madeira. 





F. Jochum acted as cook on the voyage across, and 





evidently enjoyed it. 


A 5,800-Mile Voyage from Hamburg to New York in a 


43 -Footer 


First Marconi-rigged Ketch to Cross Atlantic 


UST as darkness was falling over 

New York Harbor on the even- 
ing of September 13th, a little 
white hulled, marconi-rigged ketch, 
only 43 feet long over all, let go 
her hook with a splash off quaran- 
tine, and the four sea-worn mari- 
ners aboard her turned in for a 
well-earned sleep after a voyage of 
5,800 miles in 61 days from Ham- 
burg. Unheralded and unsung they 
slipped into port, by a strange co- 
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Sowitasgoht, built on the shores of Lake Contes in Austria, which recently 


incidence, just the night before 
Alain Gerbault, the Frenchman, ar- 
rived at Fort Totten in the Fire- 
crest after his adventurous voyage 
alone across the Atlantic from 
France. 

Remarkable as was the feat of 
the Frenchman, no less remarkable 
was the adventure of these four 
Austrians, especially in their dogged 
determination to put the thing 
through. For these men not only 
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completed the voyage from Hamburg to New York in 61 days. 
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sailed their boat across but they 
designed her and built her with their 
own hands on the Austrian shores 
of Lake Constance and had to ship 
her by rail from Switzerland, sev- 
eral hundred miles to the sea. 


Sowitasgoht, as the little craft is 
named, and which translated means 
“as far as she'll go,” thus implying 
a sense of humor in her builders, is 
as far as we know, the first jib- 
headed or marconi-rigged boat to 
cross the Atlantic. And she made 
a great passage, as the account will 
show. Her owners and builders 
are four Austrians, formerly living 
at Bregenz on the shores of Lake 
Constance. Three of them had been 
in this country before the war, and 
as they were keen yachtsmen and 
had absorbed Captain Slocum’s 
Sailing Alone Around the World, 
Nutting’s Track of the Typhoon, 
and the two voyages of Tom Day, 
they decided to build a boat them- 
selves and sail across to New York. 
They figured they had enough 
money to complete the job, some ten 
million Austrian kronen, but with 
the change in value of currency and 
in material values their money was 
gone long before she was completed. 
But by selling all their household 
furniture and possessions they fi- 
nally managed to raise the seventy 
million kronen (quite a mouthful) 
she finally cost. 


She was begun in January, 1922, 
and was completed and launched on 
Lake Constance in April, 1923. 
Then she was shipped to Hamburg, 
the yacht club at that point agreeing 
to pay the freight, and arrived there 
in June. Owing to financial diffi- 








Launching of Sowitasgohi at Bregenz. 


culties in the club the freight was 
not forthcoming and there was a 
further delay until some yachtsman 
loaned them the amount, some ten 
million marks, to be repaid on their 
arrival here. He was willing to 
take. a chance. The Hamburg 
American Line loaned them a chro- 
nometer, compass, log and other 
equipment and they were finally 
ready to shove off. 

The prime mover in the venture 
was F. Plunder, a sculptor, and the 
others were Joseph Einsle, the skip- 
per, who had formerly been an of- 
ficer in the merchant marine, J. 
Ledergerber, the secretary, of the 
yacht club at Bregenz, and F. 
Jochum. 

The Sowitasgoht is a fine little 
vessel 43 feet over all, about 35 feet 
on the water, 10 feet 6 inches beam 
and about 6 feet 6 inches draft. 
She has a flush deck with a long 
coaming from the small house over 
the companionway and galley, back 
around the cockpit. All the ballast 
is outside except for some cement 
run in over the keelson. The rig is 
tall and narrow but very efficient. 
They carried a squaresail on the 
passage across and also a spinnaker, 
and as they came across in the upper 
edge of the northeast trades, as any 
sailor who appreciates North At- 
lantic conditions would do, they did 
not have to buck the Westerlies 
to be found farther north. Below, 
there is a little galley right under 
the companionway, with two primus 
stoves hung in gimbals, and a for- 
ward and after sleeping cabin. She 
has a 5 h.p. 2-cylinder 2-cycle en- 
gine located aft. The plans and de- 
tails of construction will appear in 
the next issue of YACHTING. 

They left Hamburg the evening 
of June 28 and dropped down the 
river to Cuxhaven, where they lost 
an anchor in the hard tide at that 
port and had to procure another 
chain cable. Finally, at 6 A. M. of 
July 4 they shoved off on the great 
adventure. 


Fine weather was encountered in 
the North Sea, with light northerly 
winds and the sea like a lake. En- 
tering the English Channel the wind 
drew ahead and they slammed 
around in the strong tides, not get- 
ting anywhere, and as they had 
trouble with the oiling system of the 
little engine they put into Dover at 
6:45 P. M. July 9. Not having any 
money except a few Austrian 
kronen, valueless in England, they 
could not pay the 7 shillings for 
lighthouse dues, and finally the col- 
lector of the port paid the amount 
himself in appreciation of their un- 
dertaking. Lying over here a day 
they got under way the 11th and 
sailed down the Channel to South- 
ampton where they anckcred in the 
River Test the followin:, evening, 
having made the 600 miles from 
Cuxhaven in 6% days sailing time. 

At Southampton they stayed four 
days, hoping to exhibit their boat 
to yachtsmen, but all they could get 
was a donation from the crew of the 
Leviathan who came aboard at that 
port. Getting their hook again on 
July 17 they poked out into the 
Solent and found a haid head wind 
from the Sou’west, dead ahead. It 
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Sowitasgoht in the shop just before launching. 


seemed better to anchor off Cowes 
for the night instead of banging 
around and getting nowhere. 

Underway again next morning 
with the wind still ahead they beat 
down to South Yarmouth, just in- 
side the Needles, where the tide and 
wind both being foul they dropped 
their hook for the night. But at 
daylight the following morning, 
they were again trying to get away 
and out to sea. For three days they 
slammed about in the English 
Channel trying to get a slant to 
carry them off shore, but the wind 
being S.W. and W.S.W. they only 
made good about 60 miles a day. 
With a head wind the Channel is a 
trying place for a small boat but the 
Sowitasgoht made good weather of 
it, although it was wet and uncom- 
fortable on board. Finally they 
made the Lizard and at 4:15 P. M. 
on July 21, they took their depart- 
ure and with a fair slant were abie 
to lay a course that would take them 
well clear of Cape Finisterre, on the 
northwest coast of Spain. 

The next three days were days 
of fog, light winds and calm. It 
was wet and cold on deck and be- 
low with a very heavy swell from 





Cuxhaven, from which point the vapanp to New York was begun. Sowitasgohi * in 


the center with the squaresail. 
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the northwest in which booms and 
sails banged and slatted. Some- 
times they were jogging under the 
little motor, which would drive 
them only three and a half knots an 
hour. This period hardened up 
their stomachs and they settled 
down to sea routine. In good 
weather only one man stood watch 
on deck, so it was four hours on 
and eight off, with Jochum doing 
the cooking and acting as emer- 
gency hand. 

On the afternoon of the third 


day the wind struck in nor’west | 


with a force of 4 to 5 Beaufort scale 
(23 to 28 miles) and the little ship 
tore along with the wind over the 
quarter and made runs of 100 miles 
to noon next day, then 146, 108 and 
148 miles. On July 27, hard squalls 
from N.E. were encountered for 
which they shortened down, the 
wind getting up to force 7 or above. 
When the wind let up a trifle they 
set main, mizzen and jib, with the 
fore staysail acrpss the boat as a 
squaresail, the wind being aft. She 
rolled heavily, but the next day it 
moderated a bit and they set the 
regular squaresail. 

When this spasm blew itself out 
the wind settled down northeast 
and they carried a fair breeze all 
the way to Madeira, which was to 
be their first port of call. During 
most of this time they carried spin- 
naker to starboard. 

On July 31, before dark, they 
sighted Porto Santo, a small island 
right on their course to Madeira, 
and carrying a light wind all night 
they made the island of Madeira 
and anchored in Funchal, the chief 
port, in the forenoon. The dis- 
tance from Southampton was 1,350 
miles and they had made it in 14 
days, including the beat down the 
Channel. It was not bad going un- 
der the conditions. 

(To be concluded) 





American Power 
Boat Association 
Meeting in 
October 

President Freder- 
ick R. Still has called 
the annual meeting 
of the American 
Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, fixing the 
date as October 25th, 
the place, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, and 
the time, 2:30 P. M. 
This is the twenty- 
first annual meeting 
of the Association 
and President Still 
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With spinnaker and staysail set on the an to Madeira. 





Sowitasgoht after her arrival. 


is very anxious that every club 
holding membership should send 
its representatives as fixed by the 
articles of association, so that all 
clubs may have a part in the con- 
duct in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. In addition to the routine 
business necessary to conduct the 
Association’s affairs, there will 
be other business of importance 
which must be transacted. 

Since becoming president, the 
first of March, Commodore Still 
has done everything in his power to 
engender a better feeling among all 
boating interests and particularly 
between other organizations of a 
similar nature existing in North 
America. 

Attention is called to Article Six 
of the Articles of the Association, 

“Each Club shall appoint from 
its members representatives to the 
Association, the number of such 
representatives to be one for each 
one hundred or fraction of one 
hundred members, provided, how- 
ever, that no Club shall be entitled 
to more than three representatives.” 
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Rochester Captures Dinghy 
Trophies from Toronto 
The dinghy sailors of the Gene- 

see Yacht Club have at last realized 

an ambition of years—to win the 
two trophies emblematic of the 
dinghy championship on Lake On- 
tario. For five years American 
sailors have been trying to capture 
the Douglas Cup, which is a Ca- 
nadian trophy, and for the last three 
years have worked to win back the 

Emerson Trophy, which originated 

in the United States. 

The American sailors took both 
the Emerson and Douglas Tro- 
phies in the deciding races over the 
C.N.E. course on September 4th, 
after three days of racing. The 
Americans won the races with bet- 
ter boats as was proved by the fact 
that they won in both light and 
heavy breezes. 

Gloriette, of the Genesee Dinghy 
Club, Rochester, easily defeated the 
defender of the Douglas Trophy, 
for 14-footers, sailed by “Doug” 
Addison, of the R.C.Y.C. The 
Rochester 14-footer took the lead 
in the leg to the first buoy and 
was never headed, crossing the fin- 
ishing line 75 yards in front of the 
Canadian boat. 

In the Emerson Cup race for 12- 
footers, the skippers of the Ca- 
nadian boat were changed. Tommy 
Turrall, of the National Yacht 
Club, sailed Wee Mite, the defen- 
der, in place of Ford Brand, who 
sailed the races of Sept. Ist and 3rd. 
The change made no difference as 
Hank Bayer, of the Genesee Club, 
took the challenger, Genesee, to the 
front at the starting signal and was 
never in danger of being overtaken. 
Turrall gave the Rochester boat a 
race to the first buoy, but was 200 
yards behind at the finish. 

Gloriette is a new boat, built this 
year for the Rochester Club. She 
was designed by Douglas Ward, cf 
Lockport, N. Y., a graduate in 
naval architecture of the University 
of Michigan. She has lots of speed. 
[ach of the American boats won 
two of the three races sailed for 
these cups. 





Position of Damaris in Block 
Island Auxiliary Race 

The Regatta Committee of the 
Block Island Race writes that an 
error was made in computing the 
time allowance of the schooner 
Damaris, D. E. Atwater, owner, 
Fall River Yacht Club, in the Bay- 
side-Block Island Auxiliary Handi- 
cap. The correction gives Damaris 
sixth place instead of eighth, Sagola 
seventh instead of sixth and Sem- 
nole eighth instead of seventh. 












ART of the celebration of the 300th Anni- 

versary of the settlement of Gloucester, that 
famous fishing port on the Massachusetts coast, 
was an open race for fishing schooners. Glou- 
cester vessels had lost last year to the Canadians 
in the International Fishermen’s Cup Races 
through the introduction of intricate measure- 
ment rules which fishermen know little of and 
which ruined the mainsail of the Henry Ford and 
her chances of winning. The arbitrary refusal 
of the Canadians to allow the fishing schooner 
Mayflower to compete added to the general dis- 
satisfaction with racing fishing schooners, so that 
it required considerable of an inducement to 
owners, skippers and crews to awaken interest 
in such contests. 

Sir Thomas Lipton provided the incentive by 
offering a beautiful silver cup for the race, which 
was to be open to any two masted bona fide fish- 
ing schooner in the world, no rules, no restric- 
tions, first home the winner. To this trophy was 
added $1,000 cash to go to the winner and then 
Col. J. W. Prentiss of Gloucester donated a 
handsome cup to be given, together with $800 
cash, as second prize. Additional cash prizes of 
$800, $600 and $400 were provided and the Race 
Committee, and a group of Gloucester fishermen 
succeeded in obtaining the entries of the May- 
flower, Elizabeth Howard and the new schooner 
Shamrock, under construction by Story at Essex 
for O’Hara Bros. of Boston Fish Pier. Capt. 
Clayton Morrissey of the Henry Ford wanted to 
join in, but his sails had been so badly cut down 
in order to make his vessel conform to the un- 
popular “rules” of the International Race that 
they were useless for racing. The people of 
Gloucester came to the rescue and through public 
subscription presented the Henry Ford with a 
new $1,000 mainsail, and she was entered. 

The Mayflower did not return from fishing 
until too late to race. She has an engine in her 
now, which may or may not account for the will- 
ingness to let her race against vessels without 
power, after barring her for two years. The 
Shamrock had been rushed to completion and 
hastily tried out but a couple of days before the 
race. She is an improved Yankee and the small- 
est of the contestants, being but 133 feet over 
all and 25 feet breadth, while the Henry Ford, 
a Tom McManus design, is 138 feet length over 
all, 109 feet water line and 25 feet 2 inches 
breadth. The Elizabeth Howard, owned in New 
York by Capt. W. W. Howard and managed by 
Capt. Ben Pine of Gloucester, who sailed her in 
the race, is 137 feet over all, 106 feet water line 
and 24 feet breadth. The latter was considered 
best in a light breeze and smooth sea with sheets 
started, while the Shamrock was regarded to 
have a chance only if it blew hard. General 
opinion held Clayton Morrissey’s trim craft good 
in anything which came—and this she proved 
to be. 


Sir Thomas Lipton was in Gloucester on Mon- 
day, August 27th to witness the race, but thick 
fog prevailed which made hourly postponement 
necessary until it cleared about 2 P. M. Then 





Gloucester Race Won by the Henry Ford 


Capt. Clayton Morrissey Drives Pride of Fishing Fleet to Victory by Fifty Seconds. 








The Elizabeth T. Howard ghosting along. 


there was so little air stirring that the schooners 
could not keep their sails filled and the race was 
postponed until Thursday, the 30th. Sir Thomas 
could not remain, nor could thousands who had 
come to witness the race. 

Early on the morning of the 30th the Coast 
Guard Cutter Modoc, Captain Chiswell, with 
the judges, Race Committee and press repre- 
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sentatives aboard, headed the pa- 
trol and sight-seeing fleet out to the 
course and at 10:30 fired the start- 
ing gun. There was little breeze 
and, except for a spirited luffing 
match between the Shamrock and 
Elizabeth Howard, in which the lat- 
ter finally won out, the whole af- 
fair was an uninteresting drifting 
match which failed to furnish any 
test of the vessels’ relative qualities 
or prove entertaining to, spectators. 
It was impossible to. finish within 
the six hour requirement for the 
31 mile course. 

On Friday, the 31st, Gloucester 
was evidently in good. graces again 
with the weather man, for one 
could have asked for no better day 
than greeted the racers, patrol and 


excursion fleet off. Eastern Point 


whistler, although the breeze was 


too light for spirited racing. What, | | 
little breeze there was.came from; 


the south and the sea: was smooth ; 
the committee of fishermen “smelt” 
stronger wind from.thé same direc- 
tion, so the start was put off for 
one-half hour in the expectation of 
more breeze. The Coast Guard 
fleet had sailed away Thursday eve- 
ning and the judges, committee and 
press men were aboard the U. S. 
Navy destroyer Sharkey. Warn- 
ing guns were fired at 10, 10:15 
and 10:30, and as the schooners 
jockeyed back of the line oppor- 
tunity was had to size them up. 


Capt. Morrissey had a beautiful 
suit of sails on the Ford, the new 
mainsail having a particularly good 
set; but the Shamrock’s mainsail 
was. not hauled out, was wrinkled 
and set too flat, while her borrowed 
kites did not set perfectly. Swing- 
ing the largest mainsail of the 
three, the Howard used the main- 
sail of the Columbia and her sails 
set pretty well, giving her, with her 
white hull, the appearance of a 
large yacht. Capt. “Marty” Welch, 
beloved of Gloucester, partly for 
having won the first International 
race against the Canadians in the 
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Close hauled in light going. The Henry Ford leading the Elizabeth Howard and Shamrock. 








Esperanto, was at the wheel of the 
Shamrock and Capt. Ben Pine, a 
sunny, genial fishing skipper, equal- 
ly popular with Welch and Morris- 
sey, sailed the Elizabeth Howard. 
The Ford got the best of the 
start, for while Pine kept the 
Elizabeth Howard close to the 
whistling buoy at the shore end of 
the line and crossed 8 seconds 
ahead of Morrissey, the latter had 
gotten all his sails set and filled and 
bore down on the line five minutes 
before the gun. Being a little too 
soon she ran along the line and then 
shot across with much more speed 
than either of the other two. The 
breeze was now S:W. and coming a 
trifle stronger, but not over 8 miles 
at that, so that the reach to the 
first mark was tame, the Henry 
Ford being several minutes in the 
lead, she having passed the Eliza- 
beth Howard 15. minutes after the 
start. The latter and the Shamrock 
engaged in a luffing game, with 
their crews lining the rails banter- 
ing each other. 
. Capt. Pine finally crossed ahead 
of the schooner which “Marty” was 
sailing for all there was in her, but 
in the light air the big sail spread 


The Henry Ford won by just fifty seconds. Of the white ghost won out. Their 





‘Lhe Uid Glory, owned by George Bonnett of the Cruising Club of America towing the 
Henry Ford to the line. 
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Ocoee, a new type of twin screw power houseboat with a yacht stern owned by Mr. W..S. Milne of Chattanooga. She is an ideal type 
for the Southward trail which so many boat owners will soon be hitting. 


luffing match, somewhat off the 
course out to windward, cut down 
the lead of the Henry Ford and she 
turned the first mark only 35 sec- 
onds ahead of the Elizabeth 
Howard, with the Shamrock 20 sec- 
onds behind the latter. The time 
at the first mark was: 


Henry Ford 
Elizabeth Howard 
Shamrock 


From this mark, which was a gill 
net buoy. with a red flag, the 
schooners sailed a triangular course, 
each leg seven miles, then back to 
the finish line over the first leg 
sailed, making the whole course 31 
miles. When the boats turned the 
first mark the breeze had increased 
to about 10 miles strength and the 
second mark lay dead to windward. 
All three vessels stood away on the 
starboard tack, everything drawing 
nicely, the sea smooth and all hands 
stowed to get the best out of each 
vessel on the long thrash to wind- 
ward. Capt. Morrissey gradually 
drew out ahead of the Elizabeth 
Howard, while the latter led the 
Shamrock by about the same dis- 
tance, one-half mile. Morrissey 
sailed the Ford wider. than the 
other two skippers, who were 
battling each other for windward 
position. Suddenly, at 12:01:43, 
when the Ford was fully a mile or 
more ahead of the Elizabeth How- 
ard and gaining distance right 
along, Capt. Morrissey greatly sur- 
prised all hands when he spit tacks 
and headed inshore on the port 
tack; the white schooner held on 
the starboard tack another 15 min- 
utes, while “Marty” did not come 
about for another 7 minutes after 
the Elizabeth Howard. 

Shortly after this the wind shift- 
ed a little to the south, thus putting 
Morrissey to leeward of the other 
two craft, which held on their 


course direct for the mark without 
change of course. The Henry Ford 
had to come about at 1:05 P. M. 
and stand for the second mark. She 
had lost valuable time by splitting 
tacks and it was evident from now 
on that she would have to fight to 
keep her lead, for Ben Pine was 
driving his white schooner down 
toward the mark rap full and at 
great speed, considering that the 


breeze was not over 12 miles an | 


hour strength. Pine hugged that 
flag just as though he wanted to 
reach out and touch it, making a 
beautiful turn without losing a sec- 
ond, his sails filling and drawing 
on the new course with hardly a 
shiver. The turning times at -this 
second mark were: 


Time 
Henry Ford ....1:09:35 
Elizabeth 
Howard 
Shamrock 


Elapsed 
1 :28 :43 


1 :30 :43 


1:19:05 1:37:18 


In turning this second mark the 
Shamrock made a very wide turn, 
her sails shaking and her way killed 
for a minute or more before she 


was off after the Howard. She 
now trailed the two leaders by 
many minutes and attention cen- 
tered upon the Henry Ford and 
the Howard, who were tearing 
along on a reach to the third flag. 
Pine cut down Morrissey’s lead by 
35 seconds on this third leg, that 
great mainsail of the Elizabeth 
Howard shooting her beautiful 
white hull along with terrific punch 
and every sail filled and doing its 
utmost. This is the Howard’s best 
point of sailing and it is not un- 
likely that Capt. Clayton Morrissey 
had many anxious moments as Pine 
closed up on him. The white 
schooner did 12 knots on this leg, 
the Ford 11.5 knots, so well might 
Morrissey worry. The time at the 
third flag was: 


Time Elapsed 
Henry Ford ,...1:46:09 ‘0:36:34 
Elizabeth 

Howard 1:48:09 0:35:59 
Shamrock 1:57:12 0:38:07 


Without slackening speed, . both 
(Continued on page 258) 





Ocoee, a New Type of Power 
Houseboat 


A new type of twin screw power 
houseboat that has just made her ap- 
pearance is the Ocoee, designed and 
built by the Mathis Yacht Building 
Co. of Camden, N. J:, for Mr. W. 
S. Milne, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

This boat differs from the regular 
type of houseboats in that she has a 
yacht type of stern instead of tran- 
som stern. Many yachtsmen have 
hesitated to build the conventional 
cruising houseboat on account of the 
rather clumsy appearance of the 
broad transom stern, which is espe- 
cially apparent in larger size boats, 
and in developing this new design 
the builders have been trying to 
overcome this condition and to turn 
out a type that will be pleasing to 
the eye as well as give the comfort 
that is only available in the cruising 
type of houseboat. 

The dimensions of the boat are: 
70 ft. overall length, 16% ft. beam, 
3 ft. 6 in. draught. 

She is powered with two 6-cylin- 
der Trident Sterling motors, which 
gives her a cruising speed of better 
than 12 miles an hour. 

The owner’s quarters are located 
aft with three double staterooms, 
two complete bathrooms and a large 
dining room. The engine room with 
gasoline tanks, generating set, auxil- 
lary pumps, etc., is located amidship 
with the galley separated along the 
starboard side. The crew’s quarters 
with separate room for the captain 
are located forward. 
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Beautiful Biscayne Bay is the end of the journey for most of the boats going south. 





Following the Southward Track 


NO: when the first tinges of 
gold and red are beginning to 
show in the woodlands and the au- 
tumn leaves commence to fall as the 
gusty winds of September whip the 
bays and sounds into whitecaps and 
bend the creaking trees, is the time 
when the experienced yachtsmen 
start to make preparations for the 
long, long trail to sunny Florida— 
that is, they do if they are lucky 


enough to have the necessary time - 


and cash to enable them to take the 
trip. Those who are less fortunate 
take out the desire in longing and in 
planning for next summer’s joys 
while dreading the long and dreary 
winter when the c1uiser or runabout 
must be stored away in some con- 
venient boat yard. 

But the number of individuals 
who are able to yield to that well- 
nigh insatiable longing for scented 
breezes from orange groves and 
piney woods is steadily increasing 
and the ice bound “rocking chair 
fleets” of club members riding un- 
easily at anchor before the club- 
house fire is growing proportion- 
ately less. 

For, after all, considering the en- 
joyment and health to be derived 
from the outing, this Southern trip 
is not such a terribly expensive 
proposition. Indeed, there are many 
boat owners who, year after year, 
cruise southward, locate in some 
popular winter resort, and earn 
enough money by chartering their 
craft to tourists for fishing and 
sightseeing trips to pay all expenses 
of the voyage south. 

Don’t make the mistake of delay- 
ing until too late the starting date 
of your trip. It frequently happens 
that cruisers are so late in getting 
off for the Southland that they are 
caught in a severe cold spell and are 
sometimes frozen in. The ice forms 
quickly. in the Delaware and Rari- 
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tan canal and in Chesapeake Bay, 
and there have been instances of 
large power houseboats being so 
solidly frozen in that they could 
scarcely break through the ice. On 
one severe winter a large cruiser 
was frozen in as far south as Albe- 
marle Sound. October should be 
the very latest month in which to 
get started in order to avoid discom- 
fort from cold weather enroute. 

I have a vivid recollection of a 
time years ago on my father’s steam 
yacht Magnolia, when we became 
solidly frozen up in Chesapeake Bay 
in late December after a delayed 
start for warmer latitudes. The ice 
formed overnight and at daybreak 
we found ourselves surrounded by 
thick ice which covered the bay, 
stretching out several miles from 
shore. Fortunately, the yacht had 
been sheathed with copper along the 
waterline in expectation of just such 
an emergency, and we were able to 
force our way through the mass of 


crunching, churning ice which made 
a terrible racket as the blunt bow of 
the boat slowly forged ahead and 
broke a pathway through the gray 
and white encrusted surface of the 


hay. 
For hours we punched our way 
through the ice until Hampton 


Roads was reached and we got 
clear. Later, when the yacht was 
hauled out on the ways, we found 
that much of the copper sheathing 
had been ripped from the hull, but 
no other damage was sustained. 
Before we begin discussing the 
route from New York to Florida 
by the so-called “inside passage,” 
which enables a vessel of moderate 
draught to reach Beaufort, North 
Carolina, without once venturing 
out onto the Atlantic, let us talk 
over a few “kinks” and make some 
suggestions that may perhaps prove 
of value to those who will be soon 
starting southward. : 
First of all comes the question of 





The sand dunes of the ocean beaches on the way south. 
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Houseboats and power boats tied up at the mouth of the Miami River. 


fenders. For before many hours 
out on the journey from Manhattan 
the need will be felt for adequate 
protection against scraping the paint 
off the hull in locks or alongside 
docks and piling in the canals. Af- 
ter leaving New York and going 
down either out through the Nar- 
rows and lower bay or by the more 
protected passage through the Kill 
Von Kull in back of Staten Island, 
one enters Raritan Bay and Rari- 
tan River, which leads up to the 
entrance to the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Canal at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Here will come the first call for 
fenders. Many different types are 


in use from straight, bare boards to 
fancy 


stuffed canvas bumpers. 
Some claim that there is nothing 
better than three or four old auto- 
mobile tires hung overside on a 
rope. Others prefer large, heavy 
bags stuffed with sea-weed or straw. 
Whatever style of fender you se- 
lect, be sure to have plenty of them 
and have them very strong and 
durable for they will get plenty of 
rough usage when the boat is 
thrown violently against the sides 
of the locks by the inrush of water 
through the gates as the level is 
raised or lowered. 

Ropes come next in order. Be 
sure to have at least two bow and 


stern lines of stout manila rope 
handy, with another rope for use 
as a spring line to lead forward or 
aft from amidships or elsewhere 
as needed. These lines should be 
entirely distinct and separate from 
the ordinary anchor lines. 

One of the chief difficulties met 
with will be that of running 
aground on sand bars. A stout 
pole fourteen or fifteen feet in 
length, with blunt ends, should be 
provided, as this will prove invalu- 
able for use in shoving the boat off 
into deeper water and may also be 
utilized for sounding and testing 
the depth of the water fore and aft. 
On large boats a lead line with the 
customary markings should be pro- 
vided. 

A flat bottomed skiff is a good 
thing to have along in addition to 
the usual round bottomed yacht ten- 
der. The skiff can be used for 
bringing ice and provisions aboard 
and will be handy for running out 
anchors, etc. “A couple of fairly 
light weight anchors for kedging 
off of shoals will prove useful, and 
a quantity of removable ballast such 
as 25-pound bars of iron is handy, 
as the yacht can be lightened or the 
trim shifted by moving the ballast 
or placing it in the small boats. 

There is nothing like a Shipmate 
stove to keep a cabin warm and 
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Either the small auxiliary or the power houseboat, and almost everything in between, is 
suitable for the Florida trip. 


cozy in chilly weather, and for those 
who are unable to start south before 
November a coal or wood stove is 
a necessity. A stock of cigars and 
bundles of magazines are handy to 
have as gifts to the lock keepers, 
bridge tenders, lighthouse men, 
pilots and others who can do much 
to make things pleasant or unpleas- 
ant for the cruiser. 

A complete set of government 
charts and a copy of the Inside 
Route Pilot from New York to Key 
West are a necessity and may be 
procured at any nautical store or at 
the Custom House. A copy of the 
Lighthouse and Buoy Book and the 
Coast Pilot should also be carried. 

Mosquito netting will be a good 
thing to have along unless the boat 
is protected by wire screens for the 
port-holes and hatchways. In the 
absence of both screens and nets, a 
simple way to rid the cabin of mos- 
quitoes and flies is to burn a piece 
of cotton waste in a bucket. This 
will make a heavy “smudge” of 
pungent smoke which proves most 
distasteful to all insects. In fact, 
they cannot live in it and will 
swarm out into the open. How- 
ever, some may think the remedy as 
bad as the disease. 

A wooden box with augur holes 
in it is a convenient thing in which 
to keep small fish, clams, or oysters 
alive. Fishing tackle should be in- 
cluded in the gear taken along, and 
a shot-gun will come in handy for 
the sportsman. It is necessary, 
however, to obtain hunting licenses 
for duck shooting in most of the 
southern States, and in some locali- 
ties fishing permits are needed for 
fresh-water angling. A camera 
should be taken along by all means, 
as the pictures snapped enroute will 
prove to be a constant source of de- 
light in later years. A daily log 
written up in the form of a diary, 
with Kodak scenes on alternate 
pages, provides an attractive per- 
manent reminder of the trip and is 
valuable for future reference. 

After leaving the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal the course leads down 
the beautiful, winding reaches of 
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the Delaware River past Philadel- 
phia and Marcus Hook until Dela- 
ware City is» reached at the en- 
trance to another canal, the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake, which, as the 
name indicates, leads into Chesa- 
peake Bay. From Chesapeake City, 
at the southwestern end of the 
canal, the route leads out through 
Back Creek and the Elk River into 
the headwaters of the bay. From 
the imposing names of Chesapeake 
City-and Delaware City, one might 
expect to find a thriving metropolis 
at either end of the waterway. Two 
straggling and rather dreary look- 
ing villages are all one will find, 
however. Provisions, gasoline, and 
water may be obtained and each 
“city” has a post-office conveniently 
situated for mailing letters or post- 
als. 

By planning an early start south- 
ward, opportunity will be provided 
to spend several weeks in Chesa- 
peake Bay, which is one of the 
most picturesque and delightful 
cruising grounds to be found any- 
where in America. There are in- 
numerable picturesque harbors to 
be explored on both sides of the 
bay, with side trips up the Potomac 
River to Washington; to the naval 
academy at Annapolis; the ship- 
building plants at Newport News; 
and historic Fortress Monroe at 
Old Point Comfort. 

At Norfolk, that enterprising 
and hustling metropolis of Virginia, 
the small boat cruiser will find fa- 
cilities for hauling out, painting, 
and making other necessary repairs 
before plunging into the wilderness 
of several hundred miles which 
marks the southward course from 
this point. 

There are two choices of routes 
from Norfolk. One is by the Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake Canal and 
the other by the slightly longer but 
more picturesque Dismal Swamp 
Canal. The latter takes one through 
a portion of the great and famous 
Dismal Swamp, where huge trees 
covered with moss and dense un- 
dergrowth stretch along for mile 
after mile, the wild growth being 
especially luxuriant at the southern 
end of the canal, where a winding 
river leads out into the broad ex- 
panse of Albemarle Sound. 

Albemarle, Pamlico, and Core 
Sounds are broad and _ shallow 
bodies of water, large enough to 
be exposed to almost any strong 
wind and capable of giving consid- 
erable of a buffeting to a small 
boat. In fact, during a gale a 
really nasty and dangerous short sea 
may be kicked up and it is well 
to study the barometer and weather 
conditions and keep an eye out for 
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the nearest harbor or point of shel- 
ter while running these sounds. An 
early start each day is advisable, 
as this will allow for finding a snug 
harbor before darkness sets in. 
Historic Roanoke Island is worth 
a visit, as it was here that the early 
settlers lived years ago and so mys- 
teriously disappeared. As the story 
goes, a thrifty colony was in ex- 
istence on the island of Roanoke, 
but when a ship with new settlers 
and supplies arrived from England 
about six months after some of the 
leaders had returned to the old 
country for farming implements 
and new volunteers it was found 
that the island was deserted. No 
trace of the colonists was ever 
found, but crudely carved on a sign- 
board was the mysterious word 
“Croatan.” It is believed the col- 
onists either moved away and were 
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One of the sponge Sdiermn on the west 
coast of Florida. 


lost or else were massacred by In- 
lians. 

If a pilot is desired a good way 
to find out the name of the best 
local guide is to row in to a light- 
house and ask the advice of the 
keeper. Sometimes the assistant 
light keeper will volunteer to act as 
pilot or will suggest some local fish- 
erman as a guide. 

Many pleasant days may be had 
camping out among the sand dunes 
along the ocean beach at various 
points enroute. For this purpose 
an army “pup” tent or a khaki awn- 
ing with oars or poles to make a 
lean-to will prove convenient. Ex- 
cellent sport may be had fishing 
through the surf for channel bass 
and “stripers.” Van Campen Heil- 
ner, an enthusiastic motor boatman, 
has written in conjunction with 
Frank Stick, a delightful book on 
beach fishing entitled “The Call of 
the Surf.” 

After passing through Core 
Sound, where you may have some 
trouble with the shoals if the tide 


is low, the twin towns of Beaufort 
and Morehead City, North Caro- 
lina, are reached. From here most 
boats go outside, although it is 
possible for shoal draft craft to 
proceed inside as far as New River 
Inlet, 35 miles farther south. 

For the run outside in the At- 
lantic, it is advisable to wait for 
a wind from the west and make an 
early start. Usually three or four 
boats arrange to make the trip to- 
gether and thus keep in company in 
case of mishap or breakdown. 

An easterly wind sends a swell 
rolling in which breaks heavily on 
the bars. There is, however, really 
nothing at all to fear on the out- 
side passage. An owner with a 
boat possessing even ordinary sea- 
worthy qualities need not hesitate 
for a moment in embarking for 
Florida because of the 200 miles 
or so which must be negotiated in 
the Atlantic. Hundreds of craft, 
varying from clumsy looking house- 
boats to runabouts and small cruis- 
ers, make the trip every year and 
mishaps are rare indeed. 

The distance from Beaufort to 
the entrance to Cape Fear River is 
about 83 miles. There are several 
inlets between Beaufort and Cape 
Fear River which small craft may 
run into in case of unfavorable 
weather conditions. Beaufort, by 
the way, is pronounced Bo’fort. 

The “Inside Route Pilot,” in 
commenting on the outside runs, 
offers the following timely advice: 

“An onshore wind, even if light, 
will cause a heavy break on the 
bars, while an offshore wind may be 
heavy without making the bars 
dangerous. Strangers in small 
craft should not leave a sheltered 
anchorage bound southward with 
the wind anywhere between south- 
east and southwest, and should 
make an anchorage as soon as pos- 
sible after the wind begins to blow 
from these directions. In entering 
or leaving the inlets the appearance 
of the water is the best guide, as 
breakers always form on the shoal 
areas; but strangers should not at- 
tempt to enter an inlet when break- 
ers form entirely across it. 

“With local knowledge, a smooth 
sea and high water, boats of 5 feet 
or less draft can enter Cape Fear 
River through Corncake Inlet, and 
boats of about 12 feet or less 
draught can cross Frying Pan 
Shoals through Cape Fear Swash. 
Strangers with boats of over 8 ft. 
draught are advised to pass outside 
of Frying Pan Shoals, by which 
route the distance from the en- 
trance gas buoy off Beaufort Har- 
bor to smooth water in Cape Fear 
River is 112 miles. Pilots for the 
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inlets, inland passages, and open 
waters between Beaufort and 
Charleston can be had at Beaufort. 

Southwestward of Cape Fear 
John’s River, Florida, the route is 


open water for about 73 miles to 


Winyah Bay. There is no inside 
passage along this section of the 
coast, but there are several inlets 
open to light draft vessels. 

From Winyah Bay there is an un- 
broken chain of inland passages all 
the way to Miami, Florida, and 
thence through the keys to Key 
West or by the drainage canals 
across the State to the Gulf Coast 
for light draft craft. 

The distance from Winyah Bay 
to Charleston is about 70 miles. At 
Charleston there are many interest- 
ing things to see, including historic 
Fort Sumter at the entrance to the 
harbor, the Battery along the water- 
front sea wall of the city, the nar- 
row streets, old Southern home- 
steads, and the beautiful magnolia 
gardens. 

From Charleston, S. C., to the St. 
John’s ‘River, Florida, the route is 
through winding streams and long 
stretches of marsh and swamp. 
There is a minimum depth of 6 
feet at low water. At high tide 9 
feet draught may be carried. 

In some places the creeks through 
which you must pass are so crooked 
that if the yacht is long and an- 
swers her helm slowly it may be 
necessary to carry out anchors or 
lines to ‘shore and pull her around 
the bentis in order to avoid ram- 
ming the banks. The Sisters’ 
Creek between Fernandina and 
Mayport, is especially hard to ne- 
gotiate. 

Upon entering the St. John’s 
River there is a run of 23 miles up- 
stream to the city of Jacksonville, 
which is an up-to-date business and 
trade center. It is the largest city 


in Florida and several shipbuilding 
plants, including the Merrill-Stev- 
ens Co. and the Gibbs Yacht & En- 


gine Co., are located here. 


On Key Biscayne, Florida. 


There is a continuous inside 
waterway through canals and nat- 
ural channels all the way from the 
St. John’s River to Miami, with a 
depth varying from 4 to 7 feet at 
low tide. The Florida Coast Line 
Canal Company controls the route 
and maintains several dredges to 
keep the cuts clear. Toll chains are 
situated at six points along the way. 

Before leaving Jacksonville a 
beautiful and interesting side trip 
may be made up the St. John’s 
River to Palatka and Silver 
Springs. 

The distance from Jacksonville 
to St. Augustine is 34 miles. St. 
Augustine is famous as the oldest 
city in the United States and is 
well worth a visit of several days 
or a week. From St. Augustine 
southward the course leads down 
the Matanzas River for 15 miles to 
the inlet, where are the historic 
ruins of old Fort Matanzas. A 
canal extends for 21 miles from 
Matanzas Inlet to the Halifax 
River. After passing Ormond and 
Daytona, one comes to Mosquito 
Inlet and New Smyrna. The Hills- 
boro River leads into Mosquito La- 
goon, where some difficulties may 
be experienced with shoal water. 
Then the Haulover Canal leads 
into the beautiful Indian River, 
which in reality is not a river at all 
but a salt water lagoon paralleling 
the coast. 

Among points of interest on the 
Indian River are Titusville, Cocoa, 
Eau Gallie, which has an attractive 
little harbor, Melbourne, and Fort 
Pierce. Hobe Sound and Jupiter 
Sound are next passed through. 

From Jupiter Inlet a canal and 
creek lead to Palm Beach on Lake 
Worth. West Palm Beach, direct- 
ly opposite from the “American 
Riviera,” is a modern city where 
supplies, gasoline, etc., may be ob- 
tained. A bridge and ferry connect 
Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. 

A canal 13% miles in length, 
and several ponds, take one from 





Even this 36-footer is plenty large enough for the trip south, 
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Lake Worth to Hillsboro Inlet, and 
a canal and natural waterway ex- 
tend for 10 miles to New River In- 
let. From Fort Lauderdale there 
is a passage across the state by the 
drainage canals to Lake Okechobee 
and thence down the Caloosahatchee 
River to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Continuing southward from New 
River Inlet and Fort Lauderdale, 
the distance to Miami is 23 miles. 
Miami and Biscayne Bay-are the 
mecca for hundreds of yachts ev- 
ery winter and the climate is ideal, 
with an average temperature of 70 
degrees and scarcely any rainy or 
cloudy weather during the winter 
months. 

A further cruise down among 
the picturesque Florida keys to Key 
West is a very delightful trip, and 
excellent fishing may be had along 
the reef. Most of the boats, how- 
ever, plan to make Miami their 
headquarters and indulge in short 
trips from this point as a base. 

Good fun may be had and good 
food obtained by fishing at various 
points on the way south. A piece 
of meat and a sinker on a line 
dropped overboard at many places 
will prove tempting bait for large 
blue-claw crabs, which will cling 
to the meat until it reaches the sur- 
face and may be lifted aboard with 
a scoop or dip net. They are splen- 
did eating. 

Besides rod and reel fishing, sport 
may be had with a striking pole and 
grains. This is a long pole and 
two-pronged spear which fits lightly 
on the sharpened end of the pole. 
A line is made fast to the grains or 
spear with the other end tied to the 
bow of the row-boat. All kinds of 
fish, including big rays and saw-fish, 
may be speared on the flats: The 
many pronged spears sold at most 
sporting goods stores are practic- 
ally useless, as they bend too easily. 
The regular “grains” are hand- 
forged by a blacksmith and have 
only two prongs. Crawfish, or “key 

(Continued on page 244) 
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Rounding the first mark in the first day's race in which California (in the foreground) broke her mast while she was leading by a good 


margin. 


Western Long Island Sound Fleet Wins Star Class Championship 


“ HE Star Class Championship 
Series, sailed on Long Island 
Sound August 28th to 30th, brought 
together a fine fleet of this largest 
of all one-design classes and pro- 
vided the only international event 
sailed on the Atlantic Coast this 
summer. For, of the eight en- 
tries that appeared at the line two 
were from foreign countries, the 
Astrea, representing Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and sailed by H. 
E. Wylie, and the Kangaroo, rep- 
resenting the recently organized 
New South Wales fleet, and sailed 
by F. H. E. Walker. There was 
also an entry from the Pacific Coast 
of the United States in the new 
Star boat California, sailed by Ben 
Weston of Los Angeles, who com- 
peted:in the championship a year 
ago, when he got’ second place, and 
who was thus making his second 
try for the Cup. Weston had a 
fine boat and is one of the best 
sailors on the Coast, so that his 
chances were bright for taking the 
“mug” back with him this year. 
They were rudely shattered, how- 
ever, in the first race, which was 
sailed in half a gale, when he car- 
ried away his mast while leading 
the fleet. A new mast was obtained 
overnight, but the time was too 
short.to get the boat back to he 
proper balance. 
The other fleets represented were 
the Central Lake Erie, with Doris, 
the Narraganset Bay with Ara, the 
Central Long Island Sound with 
Peacock, the Eastern Long Island 
Sound fleet, which sent Usor Minor 
down to race, and the Western Long 
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Taurus Again the Winner 


Island Sound fleet, the defender, 
which entered Taurus, the winner 
of the trophy last year. It was a 
good fleet! 

First Race 

The first race was held in a 
southerly gale, a regular tropical 
storm, which tried boats and crews 
to the utmost. Most of the boats 
had considerable trouble getting to 
the line on time and in getting 
clear of their tenders. Many skip- 
pers felt that the committee should 
have given them a 15 minute post- 
ponement, for very few had time to 
reef, even if they had wanted to. 
The start was a bad one, Astrea 
being two minutes late and Usor 
Minor four minutes late. Califor- 
nia took the lead and was 1 minute 
30 seconds to the good when she 
rounded the first mark which, con- 
sidering the strength of the wind 
and the fact that the fast cruiser 
Pandera (the committee boat) 
could not beat the fleet to the mark 
due to their speed, represented a 
considerable lead. As California 
hauled on the wind after rounding, 
her mast broke above the main 
shrouds and with it went Weston’s 
chances for 1923, after his second 
3,000-mile trip to enter this series. 
The rest rounded in a bunch except 
Astrea and Usor Minor. 

On the wind Taurus gained her 
advantage because she had a reef 
down and she rounded the second 
mark well in the lead with Doris 
second, 4 minutes 15 seconds behind 
her. Just as they rounded, Doris, 
which carried full sail, went in stays 
and Wood’s Ara slipped by her and 


took second place. Astrea worked 

up to fourth. Sailing with Wylie 

as crew was Ernest Ratsey. 
Second Race 

The second race was held under 
entirely different weather condi- 
tions. The wind was light from the 
S.W. and there was a thick fog. 
The course was to leeward and re- 
turn, 2% miles to each leg, twice 
around. The mark boat went just 
ahead to show the way. The start 
was good and the boats, with jibs 
set out on their whisker poles, went 
over in a bunch but in the fog they 
quickly spread out, each sailing his 
own course. Doris, the Cleveland 
boat, rounded first with California 
right on her stern. But: with her 
new mast stepped only an hour be- 
fore the start, with all rigging loose 
and the mast not in the proper po- 
sition, California could not go to 
windward at all. 

The fleet had the fog horn on 
Execution to guide them on their 
beat back and Astrea finished the 
first round about 40 seconds ahead 
of Taurus. She held this lead on 
the run down before the wind, and 
on the last beat home she covered 
Taurus and increased her lead 1 
minute 43 seconds. Peacock over- 
took the Ara and finished third, 2 
minutes and 6 seconds ahead of the 
Providence boat. 

Third Race 

The last race was held in a light 
N. E. wind that worked into S. E. 
towards the end. The course was 
triangular, first leg a 4-mile beat. 
Ara got off first and established 
quite a lead for a time. Then she 





Astrea, the Vancouver representative, sousing into it the first day. 


stood in too far under the shore 
and lost it to California. On the 
first turn California was ahead with 
Asirea just behind her. Taurus 
was far in the rear and in seventh 
place. With four boats between 
them and only a two point lead to 
overcome, it looked as though As- 
trea must win the series and take 
the trophy to Vancouver, as there 
only remained a run and a reach 
to finish the race, and her lead was 
one of a mile at least. 

Inslee on Taurus rounded and 
ran far to leeward of the leaders. 
The leading skippers tried to cover 
him but the wind failed and all 
were becalmed for about an hour. 
Then little overshots of wind 
reached Taurus, which was directly 
to leeward of the bunch, and she 
began to move with these puffs 
that seemed to jump over the oth- 
ers and reach her alone. Finally 
Taurus rounded the last mark in 
the lead, having looped the entire 
field in the second leg. She won 
and Astrea got second, 1 minute 22 
seconds behind. Doris, by a long 
chance, picked up a puff and fin- 
ished a close third with California 
fourth and Kangaroo fifth. 

Here is how the boats stood on 
points for the series: 


Boat Owner 
Taurus W. L. Inslee 
Astrea H. E. Wylie 
Doris R. W. Walton 
Ara W. C. Wood 
Kangaroo F. H. E. Walker 
Peacock F. T. Bedford 
California B. P. Weston 
Usor Minor H. M. Waite 


_Inslee has now won the Cham- 
pionship twice, but this time he did 
it by getting all the breaks. Luck 


was with him each time and al- 
though he deserves great credit for 
the wonderful judgment he used 
and for a well sailed series, never- 
theless he himself admits that if 
luck had not played its part the 
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dicap at the start of the first race, 
sailed a fine up hill series. He beat 
Inslee easily in the second and beat 
him to windward on the last day, 
only to lose when the calm fell and 
the race become a toss up. Walton 
sailed a consistent series in the 
Doris and deserved just what he 
got, third place. California broke 
down and ruined her chances the 
first day, but she would have been 
a strong contender if this had not 
occurred, for in open racing just 


before and after the series she 
beat JYaurus, Asirea and Dorts 
twice. Ara also had a good chance 


but threw away a sure third place 
in the series by trying a long shot 
to win on the last day and letting 
Doris beat her by three boats, which 
was just enough to lose third place 
by one point. 

On Friday, following the inter- 
national series, a race ‘was sailed in 
which the man acting as crew in the 
big series sailed the boat and the 
skipper acted as crew. This was 
for a crew prize presented by 
YACHTING. This race was won by 
Ara, sailed by W. D. Wood, Sr., 
with California second. The boats 
finished as follows: 





Boat Crew 
Ara W. D. Wood, Sr. 
California Geo. Waters 
Taurus Robert Nelson 
Doris L. (Red) Carey 


r 


Fleet Elapsed Time 
Narragansett Bay 1-44-14 
Southern California 1-46-00 
West Long Island 1-47-52 
Central Lake Erie Disqualified 





Fleet Points 
Western Long Island Sound 23 
English Bay (Vancouver) 20 
Central Lake Erie 15 
Narragansett Bay 14 
New South Wales (won on toss) 12 
Central Long Island Sound 12 
Southern California 7 
Eastern Long Island Sound 2 


trophy would now be on its way to 
either Vancouver or Los Angeles. 
Wylie, with a two minute han- 


Handing It to Them 


In a recent race of the little one- 
design boats of the Conanicut Yacht 
Club, John Alden and Sam Weth- 
erill borrowed a couple of the boats 
and went out to show the youngsters 
some of the fine points of the game. 
Out of six starters, Sam came in 
third, and John fifth. “Hi, Eddie, 
put plenty of ice in mine!” 
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Har has been a year of long 
distance racing. Never before 
have so many yachts taken part in 
as many races over courses from 
one hundred miles in length up. 
Starting in with the Bermuda Race, 
the season wound up in the mid- 
dle of September with the annual 
race for the New Rochelle-Corn- 
field Light Vessell Challenge cup, 
presented by Commodore E. C. 
Myrick of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club. The latter event, though 
sailed late in the season, brought 
out a fleet of seven yachts ready to 
negotiate the long course, starting 
off the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
at Port Washington and going 
around Cornfield Light Vessel and 
return, a distance of 137 nautical 
miles. 

The fleet consisted of the 58-ft. 
yawl Mischief, owned by Vice- 
Commodore F. H. Russell; the 
sloop Azgor, 47 ft. long, owned by 
C. A. Marsland of the New Ro- 
chelle Yacht Club, the challenger ; 
the schooner Hookah, belonging to 
Melville R. Smith, and the sloops 
Young Miss, L. B. Schwarcz 
owner; Kathleen, J. McCarthy 
owner, and Rose Marie III, Henry 
V. Spurr owner, entered from the 
Bay Side Yacht Club, and the Zin- 
gara, J. H. Duys, Jr., Larchmont 
Yacht Club. 

It was a well-balanced fleet that 
got away at 12:10 in a fresh breeze 
from the east. The schooner 
Hookah and the Young Miss were 
the first over the line, followed by 
the Azor with the others just be- 
hind them. The first three imme- 
diately indulged in a luffing match 
to get their wind clear, which car- 
ried them well up under the shore 
and resulted in Azor’s finally get- 
ting by to windward when the 
Hookah bore off. The easterly 
wind made it a beat down the 
Sound and, as it gradually petered 
out as the afternoon wore on, the 
boats made slow time. Young Miss 
got becalmed under the Long Is- 
land shore and those that kept to the 
middle of the Sound with a strong 


Azor Wins Cornfield Lightship Long Distance Race 
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tide under them were better off. 

Nightfall found the fleet off 
Stamford with Azor leading, fol- 
lowed by Mischief and Hookah. 
Just after supper the wind struck 
in fresh from nor’-nor’-east which 
put the sails to sleep and sent the 
boats tearing down the Sound at 
an eight-knot clip or better. It was 
fine sailing but the wind was cold 
and mackinaws and heavy coats 
were in order, to be followed later 
by oilskins as the spray began to 
climb over the weather bow as the 
sea made up and drift aft into the 
cockpit. 

Azor rounded the lightship first at 
5:04, followed by Young Miss 
at 5:11, which in some unaccount- 
able way had come up from her 
position on the south shore, and the 
Mischief, which rounded at 5:49. 

Sheets were immediately eased 
off and ballooners set for the run 
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Azor, owned by C. A. Marsland, winner of the Cornfield Cup for New Rochelle Yach 
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Club. 
home and as daylight came the 
boats were tearing back at a good 
eight knots. It was not to last, 
however, and when west of Strat- 
ford Middleground the wind light- 
ened and again came in ahead. 
Azor, Mischief and Young Miss 
had a hot fight in light conditions 
until mid-afternoon, when the 
breeze went to the north’ard (when 
everyone expected it to come from 
the south) and sent the leaders 
home fast on the last ten miles. 
Azor, with a beautifully fitting suit 
of Burrows sails, did the best in the 
windward work. 

The smaller boats such as Kath- 
leen and Rose Marie were out of 
sight of the leaders at this time and 
did not get a breeze as soon, so that 
they suffered accordingly. Even at 
that, most of them finished within 
two hours of the Azor, which 
crossed the line at 5:50:30 P. M. 


Yacht Owner Elapsedtime Corrected time 
Azor C. A. Marsland 29-40-30 28-56-43 
Young Miss L. B. Schwarcz 30-05-49 29-12-50 
Rose Marie III H. V. Spurr 31-45-00 29-42-30 
Mischief F. H. Russell 30-16-16 30-16-16 
Zingara J. H. Duys, Jr. 32-00-00 30-44-15 
Kathleen J. E. McCarthy 33-00-00 31-09-17 
Hookah M. R. Smith 32-07-00 31-29-12 


Start of the Cornfield Light vessel race. Left to right, Hookah, Young Miss, Azor, Rose Marie III, Kathleen. 











Musketeer I, winner of 
the International Great 
Lakes Championship 
Gold Cup. She is owned 
and was driven by Hor- 
ace E. Dodge. 


Musketeer I Wins Great Lakes Ch 


HE Annual International Mo- 
torboat Regatta held at Buf- 
falo, September 13-14-15th, under 
the auspices of the Buffalo Launch 
Club brought out a high class fleet 
of flyers and resulted in three days 
of excellent racing on the Niagara 
River, over the 5-mile course of the 
Launch Club. Although it was late 
in the season and power boat men 
had. just had a week of strenuous 
racing at Detroit, the committee of 
the Buffalo Launch Club succeeded 
in getting all the classes well filled. 
In the fleet were Musketeer I, 
owned by Horace E. Dodge, a boat 
which had hard luck at Detroit 
_ where she capsized and sank before 
the 150-miles Sweepstakes in which 
she was entered, the Baby June, 
which raced in both the Gold Cup 
and Sweepstakes classes at Detroit, 
and Musketeer III, another Dodge 
boat from Detroit, as well as the 
Bear Cat Santa Barbara, owned by 
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Humphrey Birge, which. also raced 
at the big Detroit regatta. 

The principal event of the meet- 
ing was the race for the Interna- 
tional Great Lakes Championship 
Gold Cup. It was run in three 
heats of thirty miles each over a 
five-mile course. The entries in- 
cluded Musketeer I, Horace E. 
Dodge, Musketeer III, purchased 
by Robert Ringling, Baby June, 
owned by George Hall, Will Gold, 
owned by Jack Williams and Miss 
Mary, E. L. Grimm, Dry Bone, 
Clarence Sidway, and Bell Isle Bear 
Cat, E. M. Gregory, owners. 

The three heats in this event were 
contested closely and the winner 
was Musketeer I, driven by Horace 
E. Dodge, of Detroit. Bone Dry got 
second place and Belle Isle Bear 
Cat, driven by “Art” Utz, third. 

In the Interstate Championship 
Races for runabouts with not ‘over 
625 cubic inches piston displace- 





Baby June, owned by George Hall, winner of the Interstate Championship trophy. 





ampionship Trophy 












ment, also run in three heats of 
thirty miles each, the field consisted 
of Baby June, Will Gold, Miss 
Mary, Belle Island Bear Cat and 
Santa Barbara Bear Cat. The first 
place was won by Baby June, 
driven by George Hall, with Miss 
Mary, E. L. Grimm second, and 
Belle Island Bear Cat, owned by 
EK. M. Gregory and driven by Art 
Utz third. The times of the winner 
was slightly better than 34 miles per 
hour. 

The Leary Trophy Race was for 
hydroplanes of 1100 cubic inches 
piston displacement. It brought to 
the line Miss Buffalo, owned by 
Ross Miller, Miss Peerless, E. L. 
Grimm, and Arab VII, Commodore 
R. H. Sidway, of Buffalo. The dis- 
tance was sixty miles, three heats, 
and E. L. Grimm’s Miss Peerless 
was first across the finish line with 
Sidway’s Arab VII, second and 
Miss Buffalo third. 

The Runabout Race for boats 
with 610 inches piston displace- 
ment, over a distance of forty-five 
miles, went to June, driven by 
George Hall, with Belle Island 
Bear Cat second, and Maradon, 
Commodore H. R. Davidson, third. 
With this race went the Chamber of 
Commerce prize which became the 
permanent property of George 
Hall. 

The Regatta was remarkably free 
from the mishaps which seem in- 
herent in high speed motorboat 
racing, the only serious accident oc- 
curring Saturday when Viroling II, 
owned by Robert Ringling of Chi- 
cago, caught fire while running at 
45 miles an hour just below the 
club house of the Buffalo Launch 
Club. Robert Ringling and his 
mechanician escaped serious injury 


(Continued on page 228) 
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The beautiful house and pounds of the Royal Can 





North America. 


wiles Yacht Club, which managed the Richard 





son Cup series, are among the finest in 


Ariel Wins the Yacht Racing Union Cup 


HEN that spirited, if heated, 

controversy over the Canada 
Cup arose after the race for that 
time-honored “mug” in 1907, and 
very thoroughly killed all interest 
in the trophy that had stood for in- 
ternational racing on Lake On- 
tario, Commodore Richardson pre- 
sented a Cup to the Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes with a 
view to bringing about racing be- 
tween the yacht clubs on both the 
Canadian and American sides of the 
Lakes, It was originally intended 
for racing in Class “P” yachts and 
to furnish the incentive for inter- 
national competition which the Can- 
ada Cup had formerly done. 

Shortly after the war, as Class 
“P” boats were becoming scarce 
everywhere on the Lakes except at 
Toronto, the deed of gift was 
changed to allow the cup to be raced 
for in the “R” Class, and the cham- 
pion boat in this class from each 
association in the Union was eligi- 
ble to compete for it. Last year it 
was won by a Cleveland yacht, the 
Goblin, and at that time it was de- 
cided to hold this year’s race at To- 
ronto, under the management of 
that fine organization of sailors, the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

That is why three of the fastest 
“R” boats on Lake Michigan, Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario met at To- 
ronto on September 5th to 9th, to 
decide which was to hold the title 
of champion of the Great Lakes. 
Strange as it may seem, the Ca- 
nadians were not represented, how- 
ever, in this year’s race. This was 
because a fast Watertown boat, the 
Huskie IT, owned by E. S. Lansing, 
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had won the George Cup in July 
and thereby earned her right to 
represent Lake Ontario, and not be- 
cause there were no fast “R’s” in 
Toronto. There are plenty of them 
there, and if any one doesn’t believe 
it, just let him go to Toronto and 
look over the fleet moored off the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

Lake Erie sent the Mebleh, of 
Cleveland, owned by Commodore 
W. R. Huntington, while Lake 
Michigan was represented by the 
Ariel, formerly owned by Addison 
Hanan, of New York, and now the 
property of Ogden T. McClurg, of 
the Chicago Yacht Club. It was a 
fine trio and a hot series of races 
was looked for—and had. The 





wind god of Lake Ontario, the same 
Aeolus who presides over fresh as 
well as salt water, also handed out 
an assortment of weather ranging 
from a calm to a good stiff breeze 
that added to the interest and tried 
out the boats under all conditions. 

The first race resulted in an at- 
tempt only, for after trying to cover 
the 18-mile triangular course in a 
calm in which the crews baked on 
deck, the time limit of five hours 
expired with the boats still 3% 
miles from the finish. It showed 
one thing, however, and that was 
that Ariel could not be beaten in 
light winds, as she led all the way 
and was some three-fourths of a 
mile ahead of her nearest competi- 


Ariel, and her new owner, Ogden T. McClurg (on port side of cockpit) with his crew, 
Malcolm Vail, Franz Fischer and Harold Manning. 














tor when the judges, James S. Mc- 
Murray, of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, Commodore Otto Lar- 
thel, of the Inter-Lake Association, 
and Clark C. Wright, of the Lake 
Michigan Association, decided to 
end the agony. 


First Race 


The next day, September 6th, 
found a fine breeze blowing from 
E by N which brought in fog, «drift- 
ing by in patches, while it was even 
thicker off shore. The course was 
triangular, 12 miles, and the start 
was made at 11:45 A. M. 

Mebleh was first over, but as all 
three crossed within 5 seconds of the 
gun, the position counted for more 
than the honor of being first over 
and McClurg, sailing Ariel, had his 
wind clear, was moving fast and 
immediately went into the lead. It 
was a reach, and all broke out spin- 
nakers, guyed well forward. Huskie 
luffed across Mebleh’s stern to 
clear her wind and lost a little in the 
operation. Ariel led at the first 
mark by 34 seconds with Mebleh 
second. 

Hauling on the wind Ariel kept 
Mebleh covered on the beat and 
Huskie went off about her business 
and sailed her own race. Before 
the second mark was reached they 
all ran into a thick fog, but located 
the mark without having to hunt 
for it. Ariel loomed up out of the 
mist first and rounded 33 seconds 


ahead of Huskie, which caught 
Mebleh just at the mark and 


squeezed by just 2 seconds ahead of 
her. 

The next leg was a reach and 
they soon ran out of the fog, not to 
be bothered by it again. Ariel in- 
creased her lead on the next two 
legs, a close and a broad reach, and 
gradually lengthened her advantage. 
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Start of first race. From left to right, Huskie, 
Mebleh, Ariel. 


On the next windward leg she also 
gained and the only fight was for 
second place. At the fourth mark, 
Mebleh and Huskie were lapped, 
and the former being outside 


boat did not allow room enough 
and forced Huskie down on the 
mark. While Mebleh finished sec- 
ond, she was protested and later 
disqualified. The wind 
was not heavy enough 
for Huskie’s liking, be- 
ing from 10 to 12 miles 


per hour. Here is how 
they finished : 
Boat Elap. T. Points 
Ariel 2:07 :12 3 
Mebleh 2 :09 :34 Disa. 
Huskie II 2:10:05 2 
Second Race 

The next morning 

brought a fine wind 


from S.S.W. of 20 miles 
strength, or better, and 
there was a jump of sea 
in Humber Bay. The 
course was windward 
and leeward, 12 miles. 
All the skippers were 
over anxious at the start and both 
Mebleh and Ariel were over too 








The judges, Commodore Otto Barthel, James 
S. McMurray and Clark C. Wright. 


soon and had to come back, letting 
Huskie get away in the lead, close 
hauled and slamming into it. Meb- 
leh had trouble with her head stay 
and was up in the wind while her 
crew were forward monkeying with 
it. The first time Huskie and_ Ariel 
came together the former crossed 
the latter and Lansing immediately 
tacked on Ariel’s weather. Later he 
let her get away, but did not lose 
thereby as Huskie liked the hard 
breeze and heavy sea better than 
the smaller Ariel, and was at her 
best. She was never headed there- 
after and won easily. Mebieh, hav- 
ing repaired her stay, gained on 
Ariel on the run and passed her on 
the next beat to windward, round- 
ing the third mark 5 seconds ahead 
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of the Chicago boat when the lat- 
ter overstood the mark. McClurg 
tried to regain his lost ground on 
the run home, and while he blank- 





E. S. Lansing’s Huskie J/] was the runner up. 


eted Mebleh and finally got an over- 

lap, Wood, on the Cleveland boat, 

slipped over just one second ahead 

in the closest finish of the series. 
The times: 

Total 

Points Points 


Huskie 2:14:20 3 5 
Mebleh 2:16:50 2 2 
Ariel 2:16:51 l 4 


In the afternoon, a third race was 
sailed over a triangular course. It 
was really piping as the boats came 
out to the start and a wicked sea 
was running that threatened 
trouble. All the skippers were anx- 
ious to get a good position in this 
all-important race, and took chances 
in the heavy wind. Wood shot 
Mebleh around the Committee boat 
so close that it looked as if he would 
take the rig out of her on one of 
the small boats swinging at the 
davits. He got the start by so do- 
ing, however. Ariel shot by on the 
crest of a sea and McClurg could 
hardly keep her off and clear of the 
Committee boat’s stern. Huskie's 
skipper was the only one who was 
conservative. 

It was a man-killing thresh to 
windward. Mebleh stood up to it 
the best of the three and both 
pointed higher and footed faster. 
Ariel seemed over canvassed and 
pinned down. She was laced right 
down and given a rap full, and she 
might have gone better if her sheets 
had been started and she had been 
favored a bit in the hard puffs. 

On the broad reach both the H/us- 
kie and Ariel gained on the leader, 
but the relative positions were wn- 
changed on the first round. Mc- 
Clurg was now sailing Ariel better 
and on the second windward leg, 
with a slight let up in the heft of 
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the wind, Ariel drew up on Huskie 
and kept splitting tacks with the 
Watertown boat to get the other to 
follow her off to the westward. As 
Ariel was gaining each tack she 
finally caught Huskie on the port 
tack and forced her to come about 
under her lee. Then she had her 
just where she wanted her and 
Lansing never got clear thereafter. 
It was a clever piece of work. 

All this let Mebleh open up a 
long lead on the windward leg, and 
though Ariel closed up on her on 
the reach and run, the Cleveland 
boat had plenty to spare at the finish 
as the table shows. 

Points Total 


Mebleh 2:14:57 3 5 
Ariel 2:16:10 2 6 
"Huskie 2:19:05 1 6 


This tied it up between //uskie 


and Ariel and made a sail off next 
day necessary. 

The last race of the series was a 
hard fought, brilliant struggle be- 
tween Huskie and Ariel, Mebleh 
not racing. It looked like Huskie 
weather, a smart southeast wind 
greeting the yachts as they came out. 

Just before the starting gun went 
Ariel luffed Huskie almost into the 
judges’ boat at one end of the line, 
so that Lansing had to jibe to get 
out of a pocket, while McClurg shot 
across the line under the stern of 
the mark boat and got away to a 
good lead of ten seconds or so. 

Huskie made a lot of short tacks 
on the way to the windward mark 
though Ariel kept her firmly cov- 
ered through it all and gradually 
drew away in the short hitches. At 
the mark Ariel had a good lead. 


As. the wind was increased all the 
time, Huskie cut down this lead by 
half on the run. As the wind 
shifted here, making it a close reach 
to the windward mark again, Hus- 
kie could not catch the Chicago 
boat, and as Ariel rounded for the 
last run home, she had the race, 
barring accidents. By smart spin- 
naker work Ariel actually increased 
her lead by six seconds on the run 
and crossed the line just 50 seconds 
to the good, her time being 2:40:25, 
and Huskie’s 2:41:15. 

With McClurg on the Ariel were 
Malcolm Vail, Franz Fischer and 
Harold Manning. Mebleh was 
sailed by Henry W. Wood, with W. 
A. Wood, T. R. Zickes and Wm. 
Bozette as crew. Huskie II was 
sailed by “Ed” Lansing, Seymour 
Jones, J. W. Uhlein, P. Chambers. 


Duxbury Crew Wins Junior Championship 


IFTEEN teams, of three young 
yachtsmen each, participated in 
the third Massachusetts Junior 
Yacht Championship at Marblehead 
during the third week in August 
and a third name was placed on the 
Seats Trophy, that of the Duxbury 
Yacht Club; for that club’s crew, 
consisting of Capt. Raymond Hunt, 
Baldwin Robinson and Marshall 
Dwinnell, proved themselves cham- 
ions in three hard fought matches. 
he runner-up team from the Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club of Marblehead 
was made up of Capt. Graydon Up- 
ton, F. L. Woods, Jr., and F.. W. 
Andreas. The Duxbury boys re- 
ceived silver medals and the Corin- 
thian tars carried off bronze coins. 

The Sears Cup will grace the 
trophy table of the Duxbury Yacht 
Club, a thriving organization under 
the shadow of the Standish monu- 
ment, for the coming year. In ad- 
dition to Duxbury the cup has been 
won by the Pleon Yacht Club of 
Marblehead, which captured the first 
leg in 1921 and the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, which carried it over 
to the Sound last year. It must be 
won three times to become the per- 
manent property of any club. Both 
Pleon and Larchmont, with the 
same skippers as last year were de- 
feated in the championship this 
year, the former in the semi-finals 
and the latter in the preliminary 
round, 

The Massachusetts Junior Yacht 
Championship was established two 
years ago by the Eastern Yacht 
Club with the cup given by Com- 
modore Herbert M. Sears. It is 
run. on. unique lines and has gained 
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By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


a firm place in the yachting schedule 
of the Summer. The club furnishes 
the boats, and invites all organized 


boarders,” but this year as well as 
last the 
stronger. 


“boarders” proved the 





The new Massachusetts Junior Yacht Champions. 


From left to right, Marshall 


Dwinnell, Capt. Raymond Hunt, Baldwin Robinson, representing the 
Duxbury Yacht Club, 


yacht clubs in Massachusetts tidal 
waters to send teams of three boys 
or girls, under 18 and over 12, to 
Marblehead the third week in Au- 
gust. The Regatta Committee of 
the club is also given authority to 
invite outside clubs. 

The draw is the same as in a golf 
or tennis tournament and the Re- 
gatta Committee “seeds” the draw 
in order that clubs in the same sec- 
tions may not come together in the 
first round. The crews change 
boats after each race. As there are 
four yacht clubs in Marblehead, it 
appears to be a case of “repelling 


The Eastern Yacht Club fur- 
nished three new Alden-designed, 
Chaisson-built, 16-foot water-line 
knockabouts, with centerboards and 
a moderate sail plan, including spin- 
naker. They were numbered I, Il 
and III, and in addition some chap 
added the names of Hop, Skip and 
Jump. The boats, of course, were 
supposed to be exactly the same, but 
as it turned out, Hop won 10 races, 
Skip 7 events and Jump took 5, 
there being 22 races sailed in eight 
matches, five in the preliminary 
round, two in the semi-finals, and 
the final. The boats proved to be 


one 


i 
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Two of the Eastern Yacht Club boats in which the Junior Championship was sailed. They were designed by John G. Alden and built 


fairly fast, very seaworthy and a 
very practical boat for such a test. 
While a majority of the races were 
sailed in light and moderate airs, 
three of them were run off in a 
fairly heavy breeze; in fact it piped 
up so hard after one race, that the 
regatta committee called the sport 
off for the day, more out of con- 
sideration for the youngsters, how- 
ever, than the boats. 

For knowledge and _ skill, the 
standard in the third Junior Cham- 
pionship this year was the highest 
shown so far. It is quite true that 
of the fifteen skippers, eight sailed 
in the championship last year and 
one of them the year before, but 
some of the new skippers in the 
title event proved as able as the “old 
timers,” as they might be called, 
and one of them, Raymond Hunt 
of Duxbury, was acknowledged to 
be cleverer than the veterans. Of 
the fifteen captains, six sailed their 
last Junior championship, as they 
will be barred next year because of 
the age limit. 

The on'y girl skipper this year 
was Miss Jessie Bancroft, of Co- 
hasset, who not only sailed three 
good races, but will be in the run- 
ning for two years more. She was 
unfortunate in being obliged to 
compete in heavy weather races and 
with a featherweight crew, Cohas- 
set trailed Boston and Squantum 
in all three events. Given light or 


by Chaisson. 


moderate airs Miss Bancroft should 
win a place in the semi-finals and 
perhaps the finals next year. 

Of the newcomers in the event 
this year, next to young Hunt, the 
best racing was done by Capt. R. 
Gains Walls of Cottage Park, espe- 
cially in handling his boat down the 
wind. He also has another year 
and will undoubtedly be heard 
from. 

All Marblehead was _ backing 
Commodore Richard S. Thayer, of 
the Pleon Yacht Club team, and 
winner in 1921, to carry off the cup 
for the second time, especially in 
view of his remarkable record dur- 
ing the season with his “O” boat 
Surprise, a craft very similar to the 
championship boats and in which 
he carried off a large majority of 
the races. Young Thayer disposed 
of Cottage Park and Larchmont in 
the preliminary match after some 
difficulty, and after winning one 
race in the semi-finals he fell back 
and Corinthian captured the match. 
The Pleons must select a new skip- 
per next year, for Thayer will be 
ineligible. 

Fifteen crews, all armed with 
certificates from their club officials 
reported promptly at 9 A. M. at 
the Eastern Yacht Club to Chair- 
man James Cunningham Gray. 
After receiving instructions, the six 
crews scheduled for the two 
matches that day, drew for the 


boats, and the first trio, Eastern 
Junior, Wollaston and New Bed- 
ford were sent out for an hour’s 
practice sail, while the other young- 
sters swarmed on board launches to 
watch the sport. 

In the first race, a quarter of a 
mile from the start, Capt. Percival 
of the Eastern Junior, miscalcu- 
lated the distance and fouled New 
Bedford on the port tack. With 
commendable promptness the East- 
ern Junior boat hauled off the 
course and went back to the com- 
mittee boat to report the foul. This 
action is one of the gratifying re- 
sults of the yachting education and 
commends itself to the seniors as 
well as juniors. It must be said, 
however, that racing rules were 
never more rigidly observed than 
at the present time although it 
would be better if there were more 
protests. 

After Wollaston had taken the 
first race by 3 seconds over New 
Bedford, the Eastern Juniors came 
back and won the next two and the 
match, although the margin over 
Wollaston in the third event was 
only 6 seconds, 

The second preliminary match, 
sailed on the afternoon of August 
20th, brought together three clever 
crews, two of them former cham- 
pions, the Larchmont Yacht Club 
sending up the same trio that car- 
ried off the cup last year, headed 
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by Arthur W. Knapp, Jr., a Star 
boat boy. The weather, however, 
held soft and the weighty Larch- 
mont boys scored one second: place 
only. Again the races were won 
by seconds only, Cottage Park nos- 
ing out Pleon at the line in the first 
stanza and losing the third race 
by only 9 seconds. Commodore 
James B. Ford, of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, saw some of the races 
in this match. 

The second day opened with very 
light airs and the first match in the 
morning brought the boys from the 
Cedarhurst Yacht Club of Jamaica 
Bay up against Corinthian and 
Scituate. The first race was sailed 
in uncertain airs and Corinthian, 
picking up a nice whiff, won by 
more than two minutes over Cedar- 
hurst, with Scituate a close third. 
The next race was also sailed in 
moderate weather and once more 
Corinthian won. Then the breeze 
began to pipe up and the Cedar- 
hurst boys, with Capt. Daniel T. 
Cox, showed real ability by cap- 
turing the start and leading at every 
turn, winning by 9 seconds, but los- 
ing the match to Corinthian on 
points. 

Then the Boston, Squantum and 
Cohasset crews climbed into the 
boats, with the wind blowing 12 to 
15 miles an hour and kicking up an 
ugly sea. Boston, with her heavy 
crew, won, but Squantum, with 
young Riley at the helm, was al- 
ways dangerous. As has_ been 
stated, Miss Bancroft and her Co- 
hasset youngsters were too light for 
such weather. 

As the crews were changing 
boats under the lee of Marblehead 
Rock, the sail on Skip caught in 
Hop’s spreader and was badly torn. 
This accident stopped further rac- 
ing for the day, and it was just as 
well that it did, for an hour later 
it was blowing great guns. 

The breeze hauled into the north- 
west during the night and was still 
hitting 15 knots when the three 
teams went out to comlpete the 
third match. Squantum won the 
start and led until within 100 yards 
of the finish, when Boston weath- 
ered the leader, and won by 25 sec- 
onds. The third race was soon 
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Old Marblehead Rock, off which the races were sailed. 


over, as Boston, after trailing 
Squantum on two legs, again went 
to the fore in the last one, a wind- 
ward affair, and won by a large 
margin. 

After Duxbury had won the first 
race in the fifth preliminary match, 
the wind again increased and fur- 
ther racing was postponed until the 
next day. This gave all hands a 
chance to accept Commodore Sears’ 
invitation for the annual reception 
on the flagship Constellation, and 
for a couple of hours the young- 
sters owned the famous schooner. 

When racing was resumed on 
August 23rd, Duxbury in a drift- 
ing match made it two straight 
against Manchester and Annisquam, 
and won a bracket in the second 
semi-finals with Boston. Then the 
three first semi-finalists, Corinthian, 
Pleon and Eastern Junior met, with 
Pleon a decided favorite. In the 
first race Eastern Junior won the 
start and led until the beat to the 
finish, when Pleon, making a long 
board inshore while the other two 
were having a duel outside, slipped 
in ahead and won by a fair margin. 

The second race was sailed in a 
streaky breeze and after Pleon had 
won the start, Capt. Thayer made 
the mistake of trying to cover two 
boats at the same time. The East- 
ern Junior crew picked up a favor- 
able flaw just before turning the 
windward mark, and led to the fin- 
ish, with Corinthian second. The 
match then stood all square with 
each crew having 2 points. In the 
third race Capt. Upton won the 
start and increased his lead steadily 
to the finish, winning the contest. 

Late in the afternoon, Boston and 
Duxbury met in the second semi- 
finals and after, the former had 
taken the first race easily, Duxbury 
won the second by 20 seconds and 
the third by 42 seconds. 

The finals between Duxbury and 
Corinthian were sailed in the after- 
noon of August 24th and for the 
first time the committee gave the 
Loats a windward and leeward 
course. The breeze was very light, 
but young Hunt, of Duxbury, 
berthed his boat nicely at the start 
and worked the breeze cleverly un- 
til he had a big lead at the turn. 





Capt. Upton picked up a minute in 
the run to the finish, but Duxbury’s 
lead was too long to overcome in 
the light air. 

The second race was over ‘the 
customary triangle and again Capt. 
Hunt won the better place at the 
start and had a slight lead at the 
first turn. Capt. Upton drove his 
boat through Duxbury’s lee in the 
beat to the second mark, but it did 
him no good for he overstood the 
mark, and turned well astern. Dux- 
bury won the race, the match and 
the championship by more than a 
minute. 

On presenting the cup to Capt. 
Hunt at the club house a few hours 
later, Chairman Gray of the regatta 
committee congratulated the boy 
and said: “I did not see you make 
a mistake from start to finish.” 

It is expected that the Massa- 
chusetts Junior Championship next 
year will be more of a national af- 
fair than ever before. It is hoped 
that elimination races will be held 
in other sections and that the Long 
Island clubs will send up their three 
best crews. It is also anticipated 
that trial races will be held at 
Marblehead for the four local clubs, 
as well as Manchester and Annis- 
quam, and that the two best crews 
will qualify for the title event. 
This will give Marblehead two 
crews instead of four and will en- 
courage outside entries. 


Musketeer Wins Great Lakes 
Championship 
(Continued from page 223) 


and were rescued by a Coast Guard 
cutter though the boat was a total 
loss. 

Though racing against many 
especially built racing boats the per- 
formance of the little 26 foot stock 
Belle Isle Bear Cats was truly re- 
markable. At no time during the 
events did these boats have any 
trouble. Most of them were raced 
without a mechanician aboard nor 
was it necessary to lift the hatches 
at any time after the start. This 
is a long step forward in high speed 
power boat reliability and will do a 
lot to bring many men into the 
sport. 























Wee the victory of Mary 
Anw in the Middleton Cup 
race at Seaside Park on Labor Day 
another yachting season on Barne- 
gat Bay came to a close. From the 
number of entries in the events, 
especially in the one-design classes, 
it is evident that the year was the 
greatest on the Bay since the war. 

In four classes the champion- 
ships were easily won. Repeating 


her success of the previous year 





jon cat Mary Ann, designed by C. 
D. Mower and owned by Judge Charles L. 
McKeehan. 


Judge Charles L. McKeehan’s Mary 
Ann of the Island Heights Y. C. 
won the Morgan, Wanamaker, Se- 
weil, and Middleton Cups, and her 
second consecutive championship. 
The Ardo II, a new Marconi sloop 
owned and sailed by R. K. Walling 
of the Seaside Park Y. C., carried 
off honors for her club by winning 
every race of the season. 

In the 20-ft. sneakbox class a 
new Mower-designed “box,” the 
Shirrand, owned by Runyon of the 
Mantoloking Y. C. carried off 
honors from a large field of entries. 
The C-U-Later and the Shufly won 
championships in Classes A and B 
of the 15-foot sneakbox races for 
Bay Head. 

Club honors were evenly dis- 


The Season’s Racing on Barnegat Bay 


tributed as Seaside Park, Mantolok- 
ing, and Island Heights each won a 
major championship and Bay Head 
carried off honors in both one-de- 
sign classes. Seaside Park, however, 
won three second places with the 
Nick Nack in Class A, 15-ft. sneak- 
box, the Ardo I in the sloop class 
and the Windlass in the 20-ft. 
sneakbox class. In club honors for 
the season the Seaside Park Y. C. 
has therefore a slight edge. 

On Labor Day the annual Grover 
consolation race for the 15-ft. 
sneakboxes was held in which only 
skippers who had not won a first 
during the entire season were al- 
lowed to compete. In Class A this 
was won by Nick Nack, sailed by 


Trumpy, while the junior class was" 


won by Hobo, sailed by Mellen. 
The sloop race on the same morn- 
ing was sailed over the Seaside 
Park course and was again won by 
Ardo II. At the Island Heights 
Y. C. that afternoon the 15-ft. 
sneakbox race was won by Nick 
Nack, owned and sailed by Lucke. 

The Middleton Cup race for cat- 
boats on Labor Day brought out a 
fleet of ten boats. Among these 
were the four new cats built this 
season to stop the winning streak of 
Mary Ann. Winning by a margin 
of over four minutes Judge Mc- 
Keehan’s boat again proved her su- 
premacy. She was followed by 
Larkin’s Tamwock and nine sec- 
onds later, on corrected time, the 
Bat, owned by Crabbe of the Toms 


River Y. C. finished. These two 





Helen, a Mower designed cat with a 52 foot Tampock, after c 


mast. 
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Shirrand, champion 20-foot sneakbox. 


boats showed up best during the 
reason and came nearer beating the 
champion than the other new craft. 
More boats are to be built for next 
summer in an effort to really beat 
the Mary Ann, a Mower-designed 
boat, built in 1922, the plans of 
which were published in the Au- 
gust issue of YACHTING. 

Early in the season a new rig 
was tried out as an experiment on 
the four new cats. This consisted 
of a short gaff of six feet in length 
making a combination of the Mar- 
coni and gaff rigs, but it proved in- 
ferior to the straight Marconi. 

(Continued on page 244) 








hanging from short gaff to 
jib headed rig. 
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jo naccarg a » 45- Sale owned rw James Senile, fe. : of Cleveland, 








of a large one. 


ie, is a fine example of a mail boat with the living etediiiiedidlaie 





Margaret, a F ere. Footer for Extended Cruising 


W ITH the expense and difficul- 
ties of large crews there are 
many yachtsmen who prefer to do 
their own work aboard their boats 
and who, while desiring the con- 
veniences of a large craft do not 
wish its responsibilities. They pre- 
fer to run their own boats, having 
perhaps one good man as engineer 
and to take care of the various du- 
ties of the boat. With this in view, 
the Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- 
poration have originated a design 
of a 45-foot cruiser based upon 
this demand. This design is the re- 
sult of much study toward the uti- 
lization of every inch of space, and 
the result is a craft with a remark- 
able amount of accommodation. 
This cruiser is a veritable “kitchen- 
ette apartment” in that she com- 
bines every convenience, has most 
of the comforts of a larger craft 
and does not need, at the most, 
more than one paid hand. 

With the coming Florida season 
the demands for this type of boat 
are apparent. She is the ideal craft 
for Southern waters, for in South- 











Installation of the two Sterling engines which 
drive the boat at 18 to 20 miles an hour. 


ern waters more than anywhere 
else one needs a floating home. It 
is difficult and expensive to live at 








The after cabin is unusually roomy and comfortable. 
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The forward cabin of the Margaret, showing galley or “kitchenette.” 


a hotel in the popular Southern re- 
sorts, and the best alternative is to 
live aboard your own boat. This 
cruiser lends itself well to every 
condition in Florida waters, wheth- 
er it be for both living aboard or 
cruising among the keys. A spe- 
cially designed power dinghy for 
fishing may be carried on the after 
cabin house. If the owner prefers 
to go on an extended cruise he is’ 
always ready with a fast turn of 
speed and seaworthy qualities. He 
is not confined to the slow cruiser 
speed but can step along at 18 to 
20 miles an hour. 

This 45-footer is built with the 
usual Great Lakes quality and 
craftsmanship, the hull being of 
especially heavy construction. She 
has generous freeboard and beauty 
of line, ruggedness and speed quali- 
ties have all been successfully com- 
bined. The arrangement plan is as 
follows: Crew’s quartérs forward, 
including generous locker space and 
lavatory, followed by a very large 
and well-equipped galley contain- 
ing a four-burner stove and large 

















ice box. This galley is to starboard, 
while on the port side opposite is 
a large seat which makes up into 
comfortable upper and lower berths. 
This arrangement offers every con- 
venience for the serving of meals, 
as everything can he reached with 
very few steps. 

The large bridge deck is a fea- 
ture with an especially commodious 
deckhouse, which may be used as 
a dining saloon or emergency sleep- 
ing quarters. The engines are 
mounted beneath the bridge deck, 
under large hatches. These hatches 
may be thrown open, giving com- 
plete accessibility. entirely around 
each engine. Abaft the bridge 
deck is the owner’s stateroom, at 
the forward end of which is located 
the lavatory, beside which is a built- 
in dresser, On the other side of the 
companion steps which lead down 
from the bridge deck are spacious 
lockers, full length. To starboard 
in the stateroom is a full sized 
double bed. Opposite is a large 
comfortable seat with locker space 
under and to each side. Leading 
from the after end of the owner’s 
stateroom is a companionway up to 
a commodious flush deck which will 
accommodate four or five wicker 
chairs and which may be used for 
fishing. 

One of these cruisers was recent- 
ly completed for Mr. James Harris, 
Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, whose re- 
quirements were for the most com- 
plete home obtainable aboard a 45- 
footer. This cruiser, the Margaret, 
is now making an extensive cruise 
down the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans and the Gulf. 





A New Type of Yacht Tender 


Now we have a new meaning for 
the old term “yacht tender”! Here- 
tofore, a yacht tender was consid- 
ered a small, highly finished boat 
with good speed, especially con- 
structed to hoist aboard on davits 
and used to carry the owner and his 
guests between yacht and shore. 
The recent development of a high 
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The new 32-ft. auxiliary schooner Adele, under power and sail. She is owned by Dr. N. R. 
Brault of New Bedford, and is one of the Casey Boat Building Company's standardized auxil- 
iary schooners. 


speed fishing boat by the Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corporation, has 
brought a new meaning to the name 
“yacht tender,” and in order to 
designate one type from the other 
one will have to refer to this new 
creation as a “Sport Tender.” The 
accompanying photograph shows 
one of these new tenders belonging 
to the yacht Thelma, owned by Mr. 
Richard F. Howe, of New York. 
Polly, as the boat is named, is 35- 
feet in length, lap strake construc- 
tion, built on the lines of the sea 
skiff or dory type which makes her 
especially seaworthy. For day use 
this boat has many admirable fea- 
tures—a cockpit forward and a 
large cockpit aft, an easy speed of 
25 miles per hour and such cabin 
accommodations as may be re- 
quired. For fishing this boat em- 
bodies all the requirements. For 
trolling the motor can be throttled 
down to run ‘as slow as 2% miles 
per hour. For an overnight stay, 
sleeping accommodations for two, 
galley equipment, toilet room, etc., 
have been arranged under the raised 
deck forward. She is powered 
with a 200 h.p. 6-cylinder Hall- 
Scott marine motor. 

Mr. Howe was one of the first 
to recognize the value of a sport 
tender. 





Polly—a new type of sport yacht tender, designed and built by the Consolidated Ship Building 
Corporation for R. F. Howe of Glen Cove. 





A 32-Ft. Auxiliary Schooner 

The Casey Boat Building Com- 
pany of Fairhaven, Mass., who 
have recently turned out a stock 26 
ft. O.A. sloop or yawl which was 
described in the August issue of 
YACHTING, have just finished a new 
boat, somewhat larger and of 
schooner rig, which they propose to 
turn out as a standardized model. 
The new boat is of a type that will 
make a strong appeal to the cruising 
man. She is a little auxiliary 
schooner, 32 ft. in length over all, 
25 ft. 4 in. on the water, with 9 ft. 
9 in. beam and 4 ft. 10 in. draught. 
She has an iron keel weighing 3100 
lbs. and a sail area of 630 square 
feet. The power plant is a new, 
Model F Scripps, with self starter, 
which gives a speed of 7% knots 
so that the engine is not merely 
auxiliaty but has plenty of reserve 
power. This little boat is laid out 
to sleep six persons comfortably. 
She has 5 ft. 11 in. headroom and a 
cockpit of generous proportions. 

The first one of these boats to be 
finished, the Adele, owned by Dr. 
N. R. Brault of New Bedford, 
raced during a recent regatta of the 
New Bedford Yacht Club. Al- 
though only 32 ft. long she sailed 
against the Malabar, Gilfan (a 50 
footer), Damaris and other large 
schooners, without time allowance 
except for auxiliaries with propel- 
lers against those without. In this 
race those who were sailing her say 
that on the first leg of eight nauti- 
cal miles, close hauled, and on the 
second leg, an eight and a half mile 
run, she hung very close to the lead- 
ers, being only four minutes behind 
Damaris at this point. On the 
windward leg of the five and a half 
miles her 4’ 10” draught would not 
allow her to compete with the 
deeper boats, yet she finished only 
26 min. behind a 42-foot schooner. 
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The new “C” class one-design sloops of the Royal Canadian — ng Hamilton Yacht Clubs. They were designed by T. B. F. 


A Little 25-ft. One-Design Sloop that is All Boat 


Big in Canada, just across the 
border, they seem to have 
solved the problem of a little one- 
design class that is inexpensive 
enough to permit the class to de- 
velop as it should and, at the same 
time, is an able, seaworthy and fast 
little boat that satisfies the require- 
ments of those who want the pre- 
vailing type. Some ten or a dozen 
of these little boats were built last 
year for members of the Royal Ca- 
nadian and Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Clubs and they have proved so satis- 
factory that a detailed description 
of them is in order. 

At first glance they look some- 
thing like our Victory Class in pro- 
file, though under water they are 
quite different. The class was 
sponsored by the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club who wanted to get the 
younger members interested, and it 
was desired to keep the cost down 
to not over one thousand dollars. 
Mr. T. B. F. Benson, of Toronto, 
was asked for designs and turned 
out a little raised deck, Marconi 
rigged sloop with a water tight cock- 
pit and all outside ballast. The 
length overall is 25 ft., waterline 16 
ft., beam extreme 6 ft. 6 in., draught 
to rabbet 1 ft. 9 in., extreme 
draught 4 ft. 3 in., sail area 341 
sq. ft., displacement 3600 Ibs., and 
ballast 1,600 lbs. in an iron keel. 
There are a couple of transoms on 
which two people could stretch out 
and sleep in an emergency though 


Accommodation plan of 55-foot power cruiser, designed by E. 
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the boats are not meant for cruising. 
In order to save on the cost of the 
boats there is no reverse curve in 
the frames, which have an easy 
sweep from sheer to rabbet lines. 
The total cost of the boats 
with one suit of sails was in 
the neighborhood of one 
thousand dollars building 
them in lots of ten or a 
dozen. If alead keel were 
desired in place of an 
iron one it would make 
the boats a little stif- 
fer and the addition- 
al cost would only 
be about $75.00. 
It is probable 
that the boats 
could be built 
on this side 
of the border 
















































at very little 
advance in 
price and 

















they are such 
fine little 
craft that 
they are sure 
to appeal to 
any one who 
wants a. real 
boat. 

The Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
has evolved an excellent way of 
financing this one-design class, by 
getting a syndicate of members to 
underwrite a part of the cost of 
building so that those desiring could 
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Sail and deck plan of 25-foot over all one design sloop. 


purchase them at approximately 
fifty per cent. of the first cost and 
pay the syndicate for the balance 
as desired, or, by applying the 
value of any prizes won during the 
eason to the payment of the boat. 
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A 55-Foot Power Cruiser stateroom is made up of two built- 
" ae in berths, bureau and desk, also a 
st Rosie's age fom pony tot J large wardrobe. There is a toilet 
E "Lockwood Haggas, naval archi- 4 with shower directly connected. 
tect, of Atlantic City, N. J. fh\ The engine room amidships is 
The layout shows crew's quarters. |/|__ separated by watertight bulkheads, 
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forward, with galley next aft. A 
full height deck house provides a 
dining saloon with steering wheel 
and engine controls at forward end. 











Passing aft along a deck on either 
side from the deck house there is a 
large cockpit from which the own- 
er’s stateroom is entered. This 


























and provides ample working room 
around the two 6-cylinder medium- 
speed Van Blerck motors. 

The boat will have a speed of 20 
miles per hour and carries a fuel 
supply for 30 hours’ running, at a 
cruising speed of 15 miles per hour. 

The dimensions are: Length over 
all, 55 ft.; beam, 12 ft.; draught, 3 
ft. 2 in. 


A 27-Ft. Centerboard Stock 
Schooner 


In view of the increasing demand 
for a small cruising schooner able to 
go almost anywhere in comfort, J. 
Murray Watts has turned out the 
plans of a little boat 37% ft. long 
over all, of moderate draft, which 
he proposes to build as a standard- 
ized boat, thus effecting certain 
economies in the first cost through 
standardized construction when 
building over the same moulds. 

The plans show a husky little boat 
with a low cabin house, her dimen- 
sions being 37% ft. length over all, 
25 ft. on water line with the gener- 
ous beam of 11 ft. and just under 4 











The plans of a little 27-foot water line centerboard schooner, designed by J. Murray Watts. 
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ft. draught without the board. The 
sail area is 687 square feet and there 
is 6 ft. 1 in. of head room. Of the 
ballast 5,000 pounds is in lead out- 
side and 2,000 pounds inside. The 
cabin layout is unusually roomy with 
the three full length transom berths 
in the cabin with a pipe berth for- 
ward. The galley is aft on the port 
side with plenty of room to work in 
it. There is a folding table on either 
side of the centerboard trunk. The 
engine is a 2-cylinder motor in- 
stalled under a removable housing 
alongside of the companion steps. 

We would like the design better 
if the foremast did not go through 
the cabin trunk, but this was done 
for the sake of increased head room 
and can be made amply strong. 





California—A Class “*R”’ 
Racer 


Sage accompanying plans, which 
are published through the 
courtesy of the yacht’s designer, C. 
D. Mower, of New York, show one 
of the successful class “R” boats 
of the Pacific Coast, the California, 
owned by Mr. Frank A. Garbutt 
of Los Angeles. The design is in- 
teresting as it shows one of the 
modern Class “R” boat and gives 
an idea of the cabin accommoda- 
tions that are possible in a racing 
boat of this size, as the plans show 
three berths, a toilet and a small 
galley. There is five feet of head 
room at the after end of the cabin 
and three can cruise in her in com- 
fort. 

The California has a successful 
racing record and is at her best in a 
good whole-sail breeze as she is 
rather too big a boat to do well in 
very light airs against boats of 
shorter water line and smaller dis- 


placement. The dimensions are: 

Length over all 38'-0” 
Length water line 26-0” 
Beam 8-4” 
Draught 5-11" 
Sail area About 590 sq. ft. 





Construction, deck plan and midship section of the California, a class “R” boat, designed by Charles D. Mower. 







































Sail plan of California. 




















In the Lee of the Longboat 


By CAP STAN 


Among the multitude of long dis- 
tance races held this year, the Bay- 
side-Block Island Auxiliary Race 
was a particularly interesting one 
to me for two reasons—first, it is 
teaching us a lot about the efficiency 
of engines and wheels in auxiliaries, 
and second, it is bringing men and 
boats into competition who have 
never raced before. We have a lot 
to learn yet as to what kind of in- 
stallation is best in an auxiliary, and 
the best way to sift the wheat from 
the chaff is to stack one outfit up 
against another. There was hardly 
a boat in the Bayside race which 
had previously competed in any 
other event, long or short. The 
more new blood we get into the 
game the better for yachting, for 
just as competition is the life of 
trade, so is it the spur necessary to 
develop yachting, as the records 
prove that where racing ceases, 
yachting activity in general becomes 
sluggish. Fred Stiles and the Bay- 
side bunch are doing fine work. 
May their efforts continue to be 
crowned with success. 

> & @ 

A number of people have asked 
me why Grebe, our stellar heavy 
weather performer, was not a mem- 
ber of our 6-meter team. While I 
can’t guarantee the truth of it, the 
dope I got was this: Grebe’s owner 
was perfectly willing to go abroad 
“as a member of the team, but de- 
clined to take part in any trial races, 


believing the speed of his craft to 
have been amply demonstrated in 
the past. The Selection Committee 
evidertly did not relish the stand 
taken by Grebe’s owner, and selected 
the team from the boats which com- 
peted in the trials, amongst which 
were several of last year’s craft, and 
two new ones. As [ said before, 
this may or may not be the right 
dope, but I can’t help feeling that 
our team would have made a far 
better showing had Grebe been a 
member of it. 
“ae. ay 

Many . racing man goes blunder- 
ing along, hurting his own chances 
and the chances of others in the 
race, and causing protests and hard 
feeling in the class, solely because 
he doesn’t understand the rules of 
the game he is playing. In time, if 
he sticks in the game long enough, 
he usually learns, often by being 
disqualified and losing a prize, or 
lowering his standing in a series. 
But there is no reason to dub along 
this way. For if all skippers, old 
and young, would read—and study 
—the Handbook of American Yacht 
Racing Rules, they would immedi- 
ately grasp many, many things 
which it would take years of ex- 
perience to teach. For this little 
volume, written by members of the 
New York Yacht Club Race Com- 
mittee, takes each rule in turn, dis- 
sects it, and explains the reason for 
it Diagrams are numerous. Cases 
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of protest under each of the rules 
are given and the pros and cons 
thrashed out, so that the reader can 
readily understand how the ultimate 
decision was arrived at. 

A new edition of this book, 
brought strictly up to date, has 
just come from the printer. Get 
one! If you are a racing man, get 
one for yourself. If your son races, 
you couldn’t give him a better 
Christmas gift or birthday present. 
For the man who studies up the 
dope this winter will enter his races 
next year with far more confidence. 


* * * 


The little Schock schooner Scara- 
mouche is stirring up a lot of favor- 
able comment out on the Pacific 
coast, and judging by her plans, 
photos and performance, is a splen- 
did packet with an excellent turn of 
speed. Mr. Schock describes her as 
a semi-fisherman. Beware of the 
critics, Mr. Schock! How dare you 
to thus classify her, considering that 
short keel with a jog in it, that club 
topsail, and those terribly long ends. 
And she steers with a tiller! Buckle 
on your armor and your gas mask, 
Brother Schock, for you’ll sure need 
"em! 

x * 


I don’t know much about this 
power boat racing stuff, and the lit- 
tle I do know I can’t see, if you get 
me. For instance, I was inveigled 
into going on one of the boats en- 
tered for the Cruiser Championship, 
the race won by Nueva, on the 
scummy waters of the Delaware. 
We chugged along placidly for 84 
miles over water as undisturbed as 
the green cover of a billiard table, 
the sun beating down ferociously, 
the motor humming contentedly, 
and the crew lounging lazily. There 
wasn’t a tremor of excitement dur- 
ing the entire race, nor, apparently, 
was there the slightest doubt as to 
the outcome, for on our boat, the 
skipper had figured, before the start, 
just how long it would take us to 
complete the course—and he hit it 
within five minutes. And I heard 
that on the Spendthrift, the second 
boat, they had their time figured 
within two minutes! And I don’t 
doubt that Nueva and the other vet- 
erans were just as close. Why run 
the race at all? Why not get all the 
rival skippers together at some op- 
portune time, compare the time 
sheets, and announce the winners? 
As far as I can see, jogging around 
a course at a pre-determined speed, 
in company with some other boats 
proves who is the best mathemati- 
cian rather than which is the best 
boat. And just think of the gaso- 
line wasted ! 
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Coila III (left) and Lea racing on the Clyde for the Seawanhaka Ge alter the Six-Meter match on the Solent. 


The International Six-Meter Races 


HEN the American team to 

go across to meet the Brit- 
ish in this year’s six-meter races 
was picked it was felt by most of 
us on this side of the water that our 
boats had a better chance than they 
had in 1921 when the first race was 
sailed. Our designers had had 
three years to work on the rule. 
Our crews had the experience of 
this previous race in British waters 
and thus knew conditions better 
than they did in 1921, and it was 
felt they would have boats better 
suited to the weather likely to be 
met. But even at that we were not 
over optimistic of the result. No 
one, however, looked for quite such 
an overwhelming defeat as was 
handed to us by the four British 
boats, especially as three of them 
were not new boats and two of them 
were on the team we defeated here 
last year. Capelle, owned by Sir 
William Burton, was the only new 
British boat. She is from designs 
by Nicolson. 

Of the four boats on our team, 
two were logical choices, Lea, sailed 
by Sherman Hoyt, and Clytie, 
owned and sailed by Clifford D. 
Mallory. Concerning the new 
boats, Hawk, W. A. W: Stewart, 
and Ingomar, owned by H. B. 
Plant, there was some difference of 
opinion. They had not done much 
in the racing over here, and many 
thought that Grebe, a sterling per- 
former in two previous 6-meter 
series, should have been included, 
especially as she was at her best in 
the winds likely to be found on the 
Solent. However, she was not 
chosen, and that ends that. 

Of the six races sailed in the se- 
ries, one was sailed in a hard blow, 
three in fresh to strong breezes, one 
in a light to moderate true breeze, 
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and one turned out to be a drifting 
match that required about all the 
time limit to sail. In only one of 
these races did the American team 
win—the fifth race, in a light breeze 
in which our boats were at home 
and took the first four places. In 
the day of drifting we were out of 
luck in the fluky conditions or else 
did not know where to look for the 
breaks, for the British team got the 
first three places. On the days it 
breezed up (and it did blow) there 
was only one team to it—the Brit- 
ish. Our boats were nowhere near 
the equal of their.competitors in the 
conditions that prevailed. 

The courses used on the Solent 
appear strange to those who are 
used to equilateral triangles or 
windward and leeward courses, and 
for the most part are irregular in 
shape, so that the legs are fre- 
quently uneven in length. The 
strong tides are also an important 
factor in those waters and local 
knowledge plays an important part 
in the result. Whether this is more 
so on the Solent than in the fluky 
airs of Long Island Sound is open 
to doubt. 

Lea did the best of the American 
team. She was especially good in 
going to windward, and frequently 
worked into the lead or worked 
through the entire British team on 
the windward leg. This was espe- 
cially apparent in the first, second 
and fourth races. In the second 
race she was over the starting line 
too soon and though recalled she 
had worked up to second position 
at the end of the windward leg. 
But running and reaching she 
proved inferior to the British boats. 
all of which were especially good 
on these points of sailing. 

Lea won most of the points for 
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28, 


though 
three of the British team topped her 
in the scoring. Ciytie was close be- 
hind her team mate with 27 points, 
and “Cliff” Mallory did well with 


the American team, 


her. She was the only boat of our 
team to win a race (the fifth), 
though Lea could have taken this if 
she had not elected to keep some 
of the British boats covered ancl be 
content with second place. Coila 
III, as was the case last year, was 
high point winner on the British 
side, with 39 points. She was sailed 
by John Stevens. Hawk and Ingo- 
mar brought up the rear. 

The following table shows how 
the teams stood in the scoring and 
their respective positions: 


BRITISH 
Yacht Pts. Pos. 
oS” "See 39 1 
SE tn ebicina sys 33 2 
Susette ....... 31 3 
COP oo vind 26 6 
AMERICAN 
Yacht Pts. Pos. 
ESE 28 4 
CO vss epee 27 5 
OS Peer 17 7 
Ingomar 14 8 


Summing up, it would look as if 
our designers cannot yet turn out 
boats equal to the British under the 
conditions which prevail on the 
Solent and that the British team 
were better handled (barring Lea 
and. Clytie) than ours. Designers 
are naturally under a handicap in 
turning out boats for conditions 
different from those which prevail 
in home waters, and to design a 
boat that will be fast enough to win 
at home and be selected, and at the 
same time fast enough to win 
abroad where winds are very hard, 
with lots of weight in them, and the 
seas short and steep, is a difficult 
task. The reverse also holds true 
as regards British designers. 
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WINTER STORAGE 


TORE your boat this winter at the House of Wood where it will 
receive the painstaking care of the most complete yacht storage 
service ever perfected. 


We have greatly enlarged the facilities and storage capacity of our 
yard. All buildings on the southerly side have been razed and this 
large space reserved exclusively for storage. Boats are arranged in 
aisles so that any boat can be launched whenever the owner desires— 
no waiting for the next boat to get out. 


Two big marine railways, of 150 tons and 600 tons capacity respec- 
tively, are supplemented by a railway system in the storage yard by 
means of which any boat can be placed on the car and moved quickly 
and safely. Unusual locker space has been provided for equipment, 
etc. 


Throughout the winter your boat will be inspected regularly, with a 
written report filed in the office monthly, verifying the completeness 
of the inspection. Any special work of maintenance, repairs, over- 
hauling, painting or fitting-out will be handled by experts. Over 
sixty years’ experience have taught us what proper storage service 
implies. 

We didn’t originate the word “Service” at the House of Wood but 
we have certainly given it an entirely new interpretation as describing 
the duties performed by a boat yard for its patrons, 


To Those Going South 


The success and satisfaction of your southern cruise depends upon the degree of 
care and skill devoted to the preparation of your boat. A complete organization of 
experienced yacht craftsmen is at your service at the House of Wood. Our facili- 
ties are unexcelled for any type of work on hull or power plant. 


NEW BOATS 


If you are contemplating building a new boat for the coming season we offer Wood 
Quality with attractive price concessions. No attempt is made to cheapen or speed 
up at the sacrifice of results, but with our perfected cost system every customer is 
assured the lowest charges consistent with the quality of work we maintain. 

















Write today for prices of winter storage, or for 
quotations on overhauling, refitting or building 


The HOUSE of WOOD 


B. F. Wood, Inc. John A. Wood, President 
ESTABLISHED 1861 
Marine Street City Island New York City 
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N a series of three races sailed 

with Class C Model Yachts be- 
tween the Montreal Yacht Club and 
the Central Park Model Yacht Club 
sailed on Chambly Basin near Mon- 
treal the American boat, Slipper, 
owned by J. Weaver was successful 
in three straight races. The series 
was sailed August 11th-13th-14th. 
The Canadian boat was the Mari- 
onette owned by S. Levine of Mon- 
treal.. The Slipper is a new boat 
this year, designed and built by her 
owner and is, as the races showed, 
a very fast craft particularly to 
windward. 

















































First Race 


Slipper went over the starting 
line at 3:35:30, followed by Marion- 
ette 15 seconds later. A short dis- 
tance from the line Slipper caught 
4 a favorable puff and pushed ahead 

/ about 30 feet... Marionette caught 

ae yr a few seconds later and 
started after’ Slipper. Both boats 
ran out of wind and lay motionless. 
Marionette ca a breeze from 
the S. which placed her to wind- 
ward with a slight lead. As the 
boats neared the first or windward 
mark in close company, Slipper 
made a short tack and crossed Mar- 
ionette’s bow. The Yankee boat 
was now pointing higher than her 
opponent and footing a trifle better. 
Slipper rounded the first mark at 
3:36 and Marionette followed just 
one half minute behind. 

Both boats went on a close hauled 
starboard reach to the second mark, 
Slipper about 30 yards to wind- 
ward. They raced neck and neck 
for the mark and pressed on with 
a light breeze that came from the 
S.E. Both made a short tack to- 
ward the east shore in a vain hunt 
for a steadier breeze. Here the Ca- 
nadian split tacks and when again 
straightened out for the second 
mark was about 150 yards behind 
the American craft. Slipper in the 
meantime had picked up a little 
wind and turned the second mark 
at 4:02. 

Mr. Levine, the Canadian skip- 
per, was beating up in a breeze dead 
ahead and got around the mark at 
4:16:10. Slipper showed some 
speed while running down the wind 
to the third mark, which she 
rounded at 4:20:25, and made a 
long reach for the first mark on the 
second round. Marionette rounded 
the third mark a little over 25 min- 
utes behind Slipper. The fickle 
wind favored first one and then the 
other of the contestants. At 5:20 
P.M. the wind came in light and 
steady from the S.E. and promised 
to bring both contestants over the 
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Slipper Wins eanssmeemeinth Model Yacht Match 








Slipper, left, and Marionette of the Montreal Model Yacht Club in a hard thresh to windward. 


finish line before the limit time of 
three hours expired. 

Slipper made a fast run down 
the now increasing breeze and 
crossed the finish line, a winner at 
5:40:40 P. M. But the plucky Ca- 
nadian raced after her rival, with a 
wonderful burst of speed and cut 
down the Yankee’s lead to a sur- 
prising extent and finished at 
5 :55 :30. 


Second Race 


The weather was cool and cloudy, 
with a good full sail breeze from 
the northwest, and the waters of 
Chambly Basin were roughened up 
a bit. The course was three-quar- 
ters of a mile to windward and re- 
turn, twice around, making a three 
mile race. 

Mr. Levine seemed anxious to 
get across the starting line and put 
Marionette over at 3:19:55 P. M 
Weaver held back for exactly a 
minute and then Slipper shot across 
at 3:20:55 P. M. Both boats 
crossed on the port tack, well heeled 
over on a long leg toward the wind- 
ward mark. At 3:26 P. M. both 
boats were neck and neck, but Mar- 
ionette was at least 50 yards to 
leeward of the American boat. At 
this point the pointing and footing 
qualities of Slipper came out amaz- 
ingly strong. She had started one 
minute behind her rival and in less 
than seven minutes had overtaken 
the Canadian craft and was well 
established in the windward berth. 

At 3:28 Marionette went on the 
starboard tack, toward the west 
shore and three minutes later swung 
back to the starboard tack and 


started a long stern chase after her 
opponent. When nearing the wind- 
ward mark, Slipper made a short 
tack and then laid her course for 
the mark, which she rounded at 
3:34:15 and slacked her sheets for 
a run down the wind. At this point 
of the game Marionette came to 
giief, for her jib boom snapped un- 
der the strain of a sudden squall and 
she lost valuable time, while her 
skipper made temporary repairs and 
readjusted her trim to suit the 
change of conditions. Several of the 
spectators thought the Canadian 
would withdraw from the race, but 
no such thought lingered in~ the 
mind of her skipper. Slipper did not 
even hesitate to glance back at her 
rival in distress, but rushed on to- 
ward the leeward mark, which she 
rounded at 3:48:06 and then close 
hauled for her beat to windward on 
the second round. The crippled 
Marionette was putting up a strong 
fight and turned the windward mark 
at 3:50. The Canadian followed 
the American’s example and hugged 
the west shore, which afforded con- 
siderable protection on the run to 
leeward. 

Marionette proved she was fast 
when running free and turned the 
leeward mark at 4:02:30. Slipper 
rounded the windward mark at 
4:04:30 and squared away for the 
run to the finish line, again keep- 
ing under the lee of the west shore. 


She crossed the finish line at 
4:16:40 P. M. 

Slipper Marionette 
- Ea 3:20:55 3:19:55 
Finish ...... 4:16:40 4:37:15 


(Continued on page 258) 
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The Watts 27-Foot Waterline Schooner 
The Single Handed Sea-Going Auxiliary 
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This boat has been standardized. 
After over twenty years of ex- 
perience; and after having built 
over 400 boats from our designs, 
7 we are able to effect economies in 
==" production by standardization. 
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37%’ Length over all ae 
GENERAL DIMENSIONS: 27 Waterline! 11" 
11’ Beam 6 1 


ACCOMMODATIONS: Three wide berths in cabin, and one pipe 
berth forward. If desired pipe berths can be slung in cabin and give 
accommodations for three more. Large galley with ice-box, sink, 
and range, full length hanging locker, drawers under berths, folding 
dining table on centreboard, plenty of shelves and storage space, high 
grade plumbing, toilet, wash-basin, and tanks, auxiliary engine, 
clutch, and bronze propeller. 


CONSTRUCTION: 12’ white oak keel, 14” by 2%” white oak 
frames, 114” white cedar planking, mahogany cabin sides, and cockpit 
coaming, mahogany companionway and skylight, very good ventila- 
tion, interior finish white enamel with mahogany trim. 


RIG: Schooner rig, with 682 sq. ft. in lower sails, all sheets working 
on travellers, so that they need not be touched when comirig about. 
While the standard rig is a schooner, the purchasers have the option 
of yawl or ketch rig if preferred. 


SEA-WORTHINESS: A large number of small schooners built from 
our designs and tried out at sea, have evolved a model giving splendid 
sea-worthy qualities. 5,000 pounds of ballast outside, 2,000 pounds 
inside. 

Construction carried on under supervision of designer at yard on the 
Delaware River opposite Philadelphia. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


J. MURRAY WATTS, 136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


Telephone Lombard 2072 


We also handle stock houseboats, 45’, 50’ and 60’ in length, and stock oil engine tug boats, 50’ and 60’ 


in length. 








Draft without centreboard 
Headroom 





Cable Address “MURWAT” 
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Polly, owned by A. J. Fay. The Consolidated Ship Building Corporation made a quick job of installing two new 


way engines in 


OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


A Quick Job of Re-engining 

Polly the 80-foot cruiser owned 
by Mr. A. J. Fay, of Lowell, Mass., 
has just been repowered with two 
Speedway: engines of 8 cylinders, 
200 horsepower each, 

The re-engining of the Polly was 
done by the Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Co., at their works, Morris 
Heights, New York City, in record 
time. In eight days’ time the old 
engines were removed, engine beds 
prepared to receive the new engines, 
the engines installed and dock and 
running tests completed. The in- 
creased speed of Polly is approxi- 
mately 4% to 5 miles per hour. 





Irene, a Scripps-Powered 
35-Footer 


An unusually snappy looking 
little boat with a good turn of speed 
is the Irene, owned by Mr. James 
Montgomery of Stony Brook, L. I. 











This is a 35 foot Red Bank cruiser, 
powered with a Model E-6 Scripps 
motor. She is a fine husky type of 
boat, able to go anywhere, with a 
power plant that can be relied upon 
to take her there and bring her 
back. 


& 
7. 


ton, was mentioned, and a statement 
was made by the author that the 
sails were made by Burroughs. This 
was a mis-spelling and should have 
been Burrows, of 2 South Street, 
New York, as everyone who is fa- 
miliar .with yacht sails knows. 


*+ STATE BANK OF CH 





An attractive window display by George B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago. 


Spell it Burrows 


In an account of the racing at 
Santa Barbara last month during the 
Regatta of the Southern California 
Yacht Racing Association, the re- 
markable performance of the little 
‘R” boat Angela, sailed by Ben Wes- 





Trene, a 35 footer owned by James ar sre and powered with a model 
otor. 


E-6 Scripps 
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An Attractive Window 


The accompanying illustration 
shows an attractive display window 
arranged by Geo. B. Carpenter & 
Co. for the State Bank of Chicago. 
Feeling that the public would be 
interested in boating if they only 
knew something about it, it was 
decided to co-operate with some 
downtown institution. The result- 
ing window has created a lot of in- 
terest as well as favorable comment. 





A Correction 

In the September issue of 
YACHTING, in an advertisement fea- 
turing the power cruiser Gilnockice. 
the impression was given from the 
wording that this boat was designed 
by the Luders Marine Con. Co. 
This was an error as the boat was 
originally designed by J, Murray 
Watts, as the editorial text stated. 























IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A gentleman’s boat at a moderate price. Consolidated built 
Speedway powered 


34-foot DAY CRUISER (New) 


If you are interested in a substantial boat for all around use—Day 
Sailing, Cruising and Fishing, inspect this boat at the show rooms of the 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


MORRIS HEIGHTS 


’Phone Bingham 1300 for details 


NEW YORK CITY 




















RAD 


An orchestra 











IO 


for 


your houseboat 


When you go 


South this win- 


ter you can have music just as 


good as the 


ocean liners. 


Radio will bring it to you— 


if you have th 


e proper instal- 


lation. For, nearly all the big 
cafe orchestras are broad- 


DURHAM  asted—severa 


1 dance pro- 


DE LUXE grams every evening. Then 
Tea Wagon _ there’s dinner music, too; and 
Complete Set for the man who likes to fel- 

No Wires _low the markets, full reports. 


But the certainty of your 
radio service will depend on 
the way the apparatus is in- 
stalled. DURHAM engi- 


neers have 


many marine 


equipments to their credit—all 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Send for full de 


Duruam & Co. 


tails now 


Radio Engineers 
1936 Market St. 
Philadelphia 























“ENCHANTRESS” 
Winner King’s Cup, 1923 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 


Sailmakers 





City Island, New Bork City 


Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 
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CANVAS 


WATERPROOF COVERS MADE TO FIT YOUR BOAT —TARPAULINS ALI 


talen 
NEW YORK 


C. R. DANIELS, 


114-115 SOUTH STREET, 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Squ e 


- NEW YORK 
ciTY 


Just off Broad- 
— way at 109-1138 
— West 45th St. 
Much favored 
by women 
traveling with- 
t escort. 
“Sunshine in 








Send postal for rates and book- 
let. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the. at- 
mosphere and appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
8 to 5 minutes’ = 


2 minutes of all subways, “L” roads, surface 
cars, bus lines. 


Within 3 minutes “Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 


Hotel Franklin 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
500 feet from Beach and Steel Pier 








European Plan 
Cafeteria attached 
Send for Booklet 


BELL & COPE, 
Owners and Props. 


Also operating 


Hotel Morton 


opposite. 


| FRISBIE ““utxo™ MOTORS 


Medium duty motors for 
work or pleasure. Compact; 
easy on gas, oil and repairs. 
1—6 ¢ linder, 5—185 H.P. 

d for Catalog. 


raise more Fi sbie 


- Ps... _ VALVE IN HEAD 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn. MOTOR 





























Ever-Warm Safety Sui 
Essential equipment of every 
boat, used by U. S. Navy. 
Recommended by S. S. Com- 
panies. Has made good un- 
der all conditions. 
National Lite Preserver Co. 
Dept.3@ 11 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agts., 315 Mut. 
Wash. 





Pac. 
}Life 


[PARAGON | 


oat amin i ES pane 


EAR WC 








YACHT FLAGS 
PRIVATE SIGNAI S 
Made of U. § 
| Standard Wool Buntin 


WINTER 


TELEPHONE 
BEEKMAN 2340 


SEND FOR MEASURING DIAGRAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF. EVERYTHING MADE OF -CANVAS | 





COVERS 


SIZES 


SAMPLES AND PRICES | 





152 Kneeland Street 





You are invited to visit our exhibit at the Third Annual Marine 
Exposition to be held Nov. 5-10, 1923, at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 





Boston, Mass. 








Annual Cruise of New York Yacht 
Club 


(Continued from page 207) 
The yachts sailed around a triangle 
of 29.4 miles with the last leg to 
windward. They started with bal- 
loon jib topsails, Enchantress and 
Sonmica carried their away. at the 
starting line. The one on Enchan- 
tress trailed in the water for several 
minutes. Both yachts set other bal- 
looners and that on Enchantress 
carried away again and on Sonnica 
it went at the first mark. Harpoon 
also split her ballooner. They jibed 
at this mark and reached on to the 
second, where Enchantress was 
leading followed by Vagrant. 

It was a splendid thrash to wind- 
ward then, through a wild tumbling 
sea, and Enchantress gave a rare 
exhibition of sailing. She drew 
away from the others very fast and 
she finished the race at 2:23:09, a 
winner,. Wildfire was second,beaten 
2 min. 5 sec. on corrected time, and 
Vagrant was third, beaten I min. 
32 sec. by Wildfire. Irolita was 1 
min. 12 secs. behind Vagrant. As 
they neared the finish Vagrant 
caught Sonnica on the port tack. 
Sonnica held on and Vagrant had 
to bear away to avoid a serious foul. 
The tip of Vagrant’s bowsprit just 
caught Sonnica’s boom and Son- 
nica withdrew. 

The “forties” raced for the Cap- 
tain James E. Hayes Cup and this 
was won by the Shawara. Mistral 
broke her steering gear. The Lena 
won the Commodore Vanderbilt 
Cup for those yachts not eligible for 
the King’s Cup race. Capt. Ogden 
Reid with Mrs. Reid, Miss Janet 
Ferguson and W. E. Haskell, Jr., 
aboard sailed a lucky race and as 
usual the “thirty” made good 
weather of it all around the course, 
though her skipper claims he picked 
up a lobster pot buoy on his port 
spreaders in one of the puffs. Lena 
was the only “thirty” to start and 
she beat the Shawara 8 min. 26 sec. 


FLAC NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. 


59-61-63 Sedgwick St. 


Model Marine steam engine, 
ase x %”, ie ef bronse, 
eg) te 
Send 100 im tempo tor 
Model Machine Shop Co. 


415-17 East 7ist St. 
New York City 








Casey Boat Buildng Company 
BUILDERS OF 


Fine STANDARDIZED AUXILIARIES AND 
Motor Boats 


Bell Phone 6415 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 








COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 
274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 
Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
a1t- W. 30th St., New York 














The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 

It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 

solute neutral when boat is under sail. 

NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Pertland, Me., U. S. A. 





THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 
Marine Plumbing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 








CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 


Yacht Sailmaker 


Patented Boat Tops and Spray 
Hoods 


Fall River, Mass. 











Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PHONE 
HENRY 
4160-1 
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OR a supreme beverage ever alluring, 

ever aloof in its mysterious fragrance; 
ever palate tempting, ravishing but indescrib- 
able; ever cheering, a subtle influence like the 
glow of myriad sunbeams — drink a cup of 
really choice tea 


“THE FINEST TEA 
THE WORLD PRODUCES” 
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om 
a Free sample 
Sy on request 
DAE Barc cys Tac 
aé idgways Inc. 
eae a esens St. 
New York 
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oe Highest 
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Prevents Marine Growth. The 


For Cruising and Racing Yachts and Vessels 
Only Protection 

Preserves against Rot and Decay. Lasts a long time and 

has a hard slippery finish. Invaluable for racing. 


All first class dealers and yacht yards 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 












MINOT, OLSEN 4828 THURBER, tno. 
NAVAL. ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
COMMERCIAL VESSELS 


CRUISING YACHTS 
HEAVY OIL PROPULSION 











against Teredos. 





86 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WINTER COVERS FOR YOUR BOAT WATEERO?F 


LET US PROPERLY COVER YOUR BOATS 
For estimate and further particulars address 


LOUIS J. LARSEN, Sailmaker 


45 Fulton Street 
Telephone Beekman 6674 


New York 








Alone Across the Atlantic 
(Continued from page 209) 


fresh stores at all—no vegetables, 
fruit, or canned stuff of any kind. 
How he escaped an attack of scurvy 
is astonishing. Perhaps the po- 
tatoes saved him. But aside from 
being made ill by foul water, he 
was in perfect health throughout 
the trip, and two days after his ar- 
rival, having caught up a bit on 
sleep, he looked fit to tackle the 
job all over again. 

The next puzzler was, how on 
earth did he manage to stick on 
his boat? For Firecrest is flush 
decked, with no‘ cockpit whatever, 
so that her helmsman must sit on 
deck at her iron tiller in order to 
steer, with no protection whatever, 
and blessed little to hang on to. 
To be sure, she has a rail about 
seven inches high—but of what ac- 
count is this on a craft which is 
continually swept from stem to 
stern? There is a small circular 
hatch from which he could steer in 
good weather, but this had to be 
closed when seas were coming 
aboard. 

Navigating sharps will be inter- 
ested in Gerbault’s instruments and 
navigating methods. His sextant 
was of the vest-pocket variety, de- 
veloped during the war for use on 
submarines, on which a micrometer 
wheel takes the place of the vernier 


scale, the wheel being cut to read to 
30 seconds. His chronometer was 
a finely adjusted chronometer- 
watch, set in a plush lined case, but 
not hung in gimbals. 


Barnegat Bay Championships 
(Continued from page 229) 


The season opened on July 4th at 
Seaside Park and closed at the 
same club on Labor Day. The six 
clubs of the Barnegat Bay Yacht 
Racing Association took turns con- 
ducting the weekly regattas. In the 
sloop class there was six point races, 
each of which was won by R. K. 
Walling’s Ardo II for a total of 30 
points. For the 20-foot sneakboxes 
there were seven point races while 
for the remaining classes there were 
six. Miss Crabbe of the Toms 
River Y. C.-sailed the Old Soak to 
victory in three of the four ladies 
races for a total of 18 out of a 
possible 20 points. 

From 40 to 50 of the 15-foot 
sneakboxes formed the one-design 
class which raced each Saturday at 
the various clubs. About 25 sailed 
in Class B, while 20 was the usual 
number of entries in the senior 
class. These boats, costing only 
$220 apiece, were originated two 
years ago and are increasing rapidly 
in popularity. They are built either 
by Perrine of Barnegat or Town- 


send of Seaside Park. Whitney’s 
C-U-Later won all but two point 
races in Class A, while the Shufly, 
sailed by Hirst, won the junior 
championship with 17 points. 


The Florida Trail 
(Continued from page 219) 


lobsters,” may be speared about 
rocks or mangrove tree roots, and 
are delicious for salad. 

Those who enjoy fishing for large 


_ fish should plan to stay as late in 


the spring as possible, for the best 
tarpon fishing does not begin until 
April and is even better in May and 
June. 

The following tabulated informa- 
tion should prove useful for those 
who are planning to leave for 
Florida by the inside route from 
New York: 

Maximum draught that may be 
carried by inside route: 

New York to Philadelphia. . 7 feet 
Philadelphia to Baltimore.. 9 feet 
Baltimore to Norfolk...... 9 feet 
Norfolk to Morehead City, 

N. C. (Beaufort)....... 

Beaufort to New River Inlet 
3 to 4 feet 
Beaufort Georgetown 

(outside) 
Winyah Bay to Charleston, 

Me Meds po nub el oleae Pe Dae 5 feet 
Charleston to Jacksonville... 9 feet 
Jacksonville to Miami...... 4 feet 


to 
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20 foot motor boat, $550 
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Baby Knockabouts sold in one year 
and raced in eight racing fleets. 

Row boats, $35 up; sail boats, $56 up; 
motor boats, $150 up. Boat for out- 
board motor, $45. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 100 Cape Cod 
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Cap’n Allswell Says: 


Don’t use just any old propeller 


There’s a correct style, size and pitch for every engine and hull. 
the wheel just right for your boat. 


Send for the Columbian Book. 
The Columbian Bronze Corporation, 236 N. Main Street, Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 


Be sure to get 
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: JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER 
148 STATE STREET, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 





BOSTON, MASS. 





N?°. 1319—FOR SALE—Lawley built auxiliary yawl, 56’ x 35’ x 
13’ x 6’ 6”. Outside lead ballast. Separate engine room. Large 
main cabin. Standard engine; speed under power 6 knots. Always 
well kept up. In excellent condition. Apply John G. Alden, 148 
State St., Boston. 





O. 6083—FOR SALE—Schooner “Lloyd W. Berry.” Dimensions, 

60’ x 47’ x 14’ 11” x 8’ 6”. Accommodations: main cabin with 
4 berths, toilet room, large double stateroom, forecastle with 2 berths, 
galley in main cabin, also stove forward. This schooner is too well 
known to need a detailed description. She was built in 1921 on 
fisherman lines of oak, fastened with treenails. She is coppered, 
and has suitable and full equipment for foreign cruising. ‘There is 
no power in the vessel, her launch being used for towing purposes. 
Sails new this year. Plainly finished inside and out. Requires a 
minimum amount of up-keep. In her cruises to England, the Medi- 


N2: 1757—FOR SALE—Flush deck auxiliary yawl, 76’ x 50’ x 16 7” 

x 9’ 3”. Built by Lawley, construction heavy. Single, double 

and captain’s staterooms. Large saloon, bath, two owner's toilets. 

Standard engine; speed under power 7 miles. ill consider taking 

smaller boat in part payment. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State St., 
ton. 
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O. 684—FOR SALE at reasonable price—Comfortable Herreshoff 
auxiliary ketch, 72’ x 56’ x 12’ x 8’ 9”. Two double and cap- 
tain’s staterooms. Main saloon, very large galley and forecastle. 
Flush deck; outside lead ballast. New Scripps engine and Delco 
lighting plant. Sail plan very moderate on account of narrow beam. 


terranean, West Indies, etc., she has proven the ablest and most 
comfortable yacht of her size afloat. See April 
1928, Yachting. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston 


. May, June and July, 





Easily maintained with two or three paid hands. Apply John G. 
Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 








FOR SALE 


Patent rights for United States, Can- 
ada, England and France on the best 
Sea Anchor in existence. Has folding 
metal frame, and large oil cylinder to 
form oil slick and enable vessels to 
lie to safely under any condition. 
Suitable for yacht use or for any size 
vessel. Just the thing for some ma- 
rine supply house to handle. Un- 
limited opportunities for its use. 
Rights for sale at a reasonable figure. 
Address Capt. Frederick Rouse, 15 
Whitehall St., New York City. 





Partner wanted on full or part 
time in well established prosper- 
ous boatbuilding business in 
Greater New York to assist in 
the general management of 
same. Experience not neces- 
sary but desirable. Six to eight 
thousand dollars required with 
half interest in profits. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Business has 
increased too rapidly to be han- 
dled by present owner effi- 
ciently. P. O. Box 250, Yacht- 
ing, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Wanted: 
CLASS R SLOOP 


H. D. RUSSELL 
1714 North 12th Street 
Toledo, Ohio 














WANTED—The best motor or sail 
cruiser, 40 to 55 ft. that can be 
bought for $1,000 cash. Box 116, 
Highland Sta., Springfield, Mass. 
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